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THE GUILD IDEA. 
BY THEODORE MAYNARD. 


~e—i7i N these days when capitalism with all its ugly 
MH attendant evils of commercialism is being viewed 
with dismay, or at least apprehension, by those who 
are interested in the well-being of our society; when 
t j fierce and logical souls too often can find no escape 
save through the iron doors of a rigid collectivism; when (worst 
of all) many subtle minds are ready to be contented with reforms 
of a sort which can only make disease orderly—and perpetual— 
it can hardly be inopportune to consider if there is no solution for 
our desperate difficulties except the academic one or the bureau- 
cratic one. Mr. Belloc has given us a powerful piece of steel-cold 
criticism and a phrase usually totally misunderstood by those who - 
use it. “The Servile State” does not mean in his book that 
Socialism will oppress men to the point of servile degradation, but 
that unless men strongly insist upon property as an absolute in 
their economic philosophy, the most well-meaning attempts at 
reform will be diverted from the freedom which is their end into 
a softening but a strengthening of the plutocracy. There is no 
difficulty in seeing that this does actually happen, for recent 
bureaucratic legislation while making for increased security in 
material things for the mass of our people, does on the other hand 
distinctly lessen their spiritual status. Men are to be well housed, 
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well clothed, well fed—for only by such means can a servile civil- 
ization be made endurable—but. they are not intended to be more 
independent. Such a tendency is only possible because of a false 
philosophy among both social reformers and the proletariat. The 
capitalists might of course be expected to be prepared to pay the 
price of the workmen’s security and comfort as an insurance for 
- their own increased security and comfort—such a bargain would 
be extremely welcome to them—but even the philanthropists and 
the wage-earners think a man’s being sure of his job, more desir- 
able than a man’s being sure of his soul. They hold, I believe cor- 
rectly, that most men in our industralized society, would consider 
economic or even political freedom a small matter when set beside 
the certainty of regular employment, and a steady supply of beef, 
bread-and-butter and beer. The Fabians, if they are not the build- 
ers of the temple of social reconstruction, are certainly its archi- 
tects. The Socialists have made the Servile State possible. 

But even philanthropists are not so ignorant of men as to 
imagine that the desire for independence is other than normal to 
the human spirit. They are forced to their conclusion, not as to 
an ideal but as to a compromise. They have ceased to hope for the 
Socialist “‘nationalization of the means of production, distribution 
and exchange,” and in order to be rid of the intolerable destitution 
incidental to the capitalist system, are willing to accept any kind 
of material amelioration of the lot of the working classes, even 
though it should bring with it disabilities of another kind. They 
do not perhaps at first forget that a man should be free as well as 
fat, but hope that embonpoint will be likely to induce a desire and 
an aptitude for freedom. They consent to encourage the enregi- 
mentation of the poor in the hope that rations and drill will make 
soldiers strong enough to shoot their officers. Their psychology 
is at fault. The thin soldiers might shoot their masters in the 
courage born of desperation; but there are to be no thin soldiers in 
this army. . 

Since, then, the Servile State is only a bitter compromise, it 
is a matter for wonder that the Social Economists have not given 
more attention to an institution which though still in process of 
development at the time when it fell, yet worked for several gen- 
erations to the good of mankind. I refer to the medizval guilds. 
Brentano the Marxian, and other Socialists who have studied eco- 
nomic history, have written of the guilds with sympathy and indeed 
admiration, but except in such quarters and among a few notably 
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able minds, they have excited barely more than an archzological 
interest. 

What were the guilds? How did they arise? How did they 
decay? Upon our realization of the import of these questions and 
their answers the whole economic future depends. 

Wilda and Brentano have, with characteristic German pains- 
taking research, and with not a little of that equally German pom- 
pous pedantry, seen.their origin in the sacrificial banquets of the 
ancient Teutonic tribes; others in an extension and consolidation 
of the family idea. That the family was. the germ from which 
not only the guilds, but the tribe and the state arose is of course 
obvious, and that with some form of human association social fel- 
lowship would be mixed must be taken for granted. But to insist 
too strongly upon the family germ or the feast is to reduce the 
guilds to being primeval prototypes of the Ancient Order of Buf- 
faloes or the Convivial Company of Crocodiles, and to give an 
academic instead of a natural explanation of their rise. With far 
greater certainty we may believe, with Mr. March Phillipps, that 
the real origin of the guilds was the habit men have of associating 
to repel depredation or attack. Such associations would be bound 
to feel an intimacy almost amounting to blood relationship. They 
would think of themselves as brotherhoods, and their family spirit 
would express itself in various social activities. Of definitely 
organized guilds in the modern sense, perhaps the earliest of which 
we have certain record were those trading corporations and burial 
societies which existed from very early times among the Romans, 
among the Greeks, and even in India and China. The explanation 
of their origin, therefore, must be an universal one—that spirit of 
union and solidarity normal and native to the heart of man. 

But while this is so, nearly all the writers on the subject have 
recognized. the enormous influence of the Church upon the devel- 
opment of the guilds, and how the Faith informed them and gave 
them vigorous life. The distinction which Toulmin Smith and 
Brentano have drawn between religious, social and trade fraterni- 
ties is one which, though natural to those who do not realize how 
completely religion can perméate every detail of human life, did 
not exist in fact. For though burial of the dead, loans for poor 
members and the provision of dowries for their daughters, sick 
benefit, plays and pageants (to mention a few of their secular 
activities), might be added to their main purpose as trade societies, 
yet suffrages for the dead, communal religious duties, the main- 
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tenance of a chantry priest, a lamp before the Blessed Sacrament 
and the like were so general as to warrant us in thinking that there 
were few religious guilds that did not have some worldly purpose, 
no trade guild that did not have its religious functions. The fact 
that each craft had its patron saint suffices to show this. And 
when the pillage began it was not easy to assign clearly in cate- 
gories of “religious” and “secular,” the guilds where spiritual 
and material matters were so closely mingled. The commissioners 
probably quite honestly did their best to make the division, and 
failed because men had not divided their lives into separate water- 
tight compartments. The Creed had colored everything. 
Accordingly, though as industrial corporations the guilds set 
themselves to protect their members against unfair competitions, 
by disabilities upon traders from abroad or even from other parts 
of England, the Christian abhorrence of usury lay at the core of 
their being. They regarded not only their rights but their duties. 
Now usury did not mean in the ages of Faith merely miser- 
liness, the dead accumulation of so much money, but was univer- 
sally understood to include any seeking after profit beyond that 
which was needful to support a man and his family in their station 
in life. He who sought more than this was counted as avaricious, 
and the seeking of wealth as an end in itself as a sin. The rich 
were but the stewards of their riches, and had certain obligations 
towards the poor. Nor was avarice only an offence against 
religion; it could be and often was subject to condemnation by the 
civil authorities as an offence against the well-being of the state. 
The current economic doctrine that “money makes money” 
would have been abominable to the man of the Middle Ages. Land 
and labor were to him the two forces which in combination could 
be creative of wealth, and the dictum of Mr. H. N. Casson, 
“money is productive; property unproductive,” would have been 
shocking to his moral sense. To secure profit through the mere 
fluctuations in supply and demand would have been thought 
wrong; still more horrible the modernizing of the market. Price 
to him was determined by the actual cost of production plus the 
maintenance of the producer. The modern theory is put at all 
events lucidly by Mr. H. N. Casson, who recently has set up a 
“School of Efficiency” in London for the instruction of English 
business men in the economics of the devil. We have had the prac- 
tice of the thing before, so perhaps it is good, for the sake of char- 
ity, to have a confession of its philosophy: “ Intrinsic value has 
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little to do with price. In all markets you will find a chaos of 
prices. It is not so much what the goods are, that matters. It 
is what the buyers are willing to pay.” 

The condemnation of usury was not, as some would suppose 
who cannot understand the medizval objection to the system, an 
instance of archaic ecclesiastical restriction, but was bred in the 
bones of the normal man—an universal hatred for something 
loathsome and obscene. Chaucer’s Prioress spoke for her age: 


There was in Asia, in a greet citee, 
Amonges Cristen folk, a Jewerye. 
Sustened by a lord of that contree 

For foule usure and lucre of vilanye, 
Hateful to Crist and to His companye: 


Now usury is a word which is but rarely used, more rarely 
still with fit abhorrence. Indeed quite recently a great London 
newspaper could carry on a controversy as to whether The Mer- 
chant of Venice was Semitic or anti-Semitic in intention, and 
yet have only one, a belated contributor, who would mention the 
thing which the whole play was about. The word usury was not 
so much taboo, as forgotten. 

Against usury the guildmen set their faces like flints. Did 
an individual member of the fraternity attempt to outdo his fel- 
lows by cut prices or by shoddy workmanship, by misrepresenta- 
tion as to his goods, or by any other means? Then punishment 
swift and drastic descended, as when according to their record the 
“Pinners” craft heavily fined one of its members for selling 
Flemish pins as English. The mysteries had a commercial con- 
science and, in the words of Professor W. J. Ashley, “the guild 
legislation kept steadily before itself the ideal of combining good 
quality and a price that was fair to the consumer, with a fitting 
remuneration to the workman.” 

' A word must be said as to price. In the early days of the 
crafts, the customer would engage the artificer to do a certain piece 
of work, paying him not by the day or hour but for the completed 
article, for which the customer would supply the material. Thus 
a man who wanted a coat would take his cloth to the tailor and 
bargain for the finished article, or the wood to the carpenter who 
would undertake to supply a table. Later, with the development 
of trade, craftsmen made coats or tables, as they had the time, for 
prospective customers, thus maintaining a regular supply of work. 
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They began to employ journeymen and indentured apprentices. 
For the work done the bill would be made out somewhat as fol- 
lows: journeyman’s or ’prentice’s time (charged: at actual -cost), 
plus master’s time (charged at a higher rate than that of his man, 
but never at more than double the rate), plus the cost of the 
material and other incidental charges. No profit was made upon 
material, except some small amount to cover the time spent in pur- 
chase, and no profit upon the labor of his journeyman. To do 
otherwise would have seemed usurious to the master. Perhaps the 
spirit of the crafts may best be described in the words of a procla- 
mation issued during the reign of Edward III.: “That so no 
knavery, false workmanship or deceit shall be found in any man- 
ner in the said mysteries: for the honor of the good folks of the 
said mysteries and for the common profit of the people.” 

As, to quote Brentano, “ England must be regarded as the 
birthplace of the guilds and London perhaps as their cradle,” and 
as in England their development was more in the nature of a grad- 
ual growth than on the continent where the conflict between the 
merchant guilds and the crafts was fierce and complete and, as in 
England, too, the effects of the cataclysm are more clearly to be 
seen than elsewhere, we can take the English guilds as typical of 
all the medizval guilds, and study our subject to most advantage 
with them before our eyes. 

In 1422 when the guilds had as full an organization as they 
were ever destined to know, there were in London alone one hun- 
dred and twelve separate crafts—brewers, fleshers, tailors, haber- 
dashers, girdlers, weavers, fullers, dyers, tapicers, joiners, pew- 
terers, braziers, chandlers, hatters, fishmongers, cheesemongers, 
mercers, beaders, armorers, vinters, grocers, ironmongers, cut- 
lers, cordwainers, goldsmiths, tanners, blacksmiths, barbers, 
bakers, carpenters—but it would be tedious to enumerate the en- 
tire list. Their story is admirably told in Miss Helen Douglas 
Irvine’s History of London. The butcher, the baker and the can- 
dlestickmaker were worthy of their rhyme. 

Though municipal government in England was not so abso- 
lutely in the hands of the guilds as it was in many towns on the 
Continent, especially in France, yet the laws of the commune and 
the crafts were very closely related. So that when in 1351 and 
again later in the century, the members of the Common Council 
of the city, of London were elected by the leading guilds instead of 
by the wards, it could be defended as a return to an earlier system. 
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But though the crafts did not usually directly govern, in- 
directly they certainly always controlled municipal affairs. Thus 
retailers had to be Freemen of the city before they were allowed to 
trade in London, and Freemen had to be proposed and elected by 
their guilds. Organized and vigorous were these communes, with 
a keen sense of political actuality and spirit and determination 
enough to make their influence felt. Thus Miss Douglas Irvine 
relates how when in 1269 the choice of the aldermen for Lord 
Mayor fell upon Phillip le Tayllur, the crafts shouted: “ We will 
have no mayor but Walter Harvey!” To the king at Westmin- 
ster they went crying: “ We are the commune of the city and to us 
belongs the election of the mayor of the city and we will that 
Walter Harvey be our elected mayor.” The struggle was sharp 
and blood was shed, but Harvey eventually became mayor. 

How closely the town and the trades were connected may be 
seen from the frequent custom of “ common bargains” where the 
mayor had the option of purchasing commodities for the com- 
munity. Town fisheries were often run on the same: cooperative 
principle, and even in some cases a town boat for merchant trad- 
ing. A very different affair this from modern “ municipal social- 
ism” (always procured at the price of an uproarious bargain for 
the capitalists) where the purchases never really belong to the 
community, but to the financiers who are astute enough to put 
their fingers in the pie! 

So the guilds grew. In the fourteenth century charters 
began to be given to the crafts. Then the Livery Companies arose 
with a corporate identity, common property, common liability and 
a common seal and with their own legal courts for the correction 
of their own misbehaving members. Yet it should not be for- 
gotten that below the liveries and the mysteries there lived many 
associations still in process of organization which were not yet 
recognized by the authorities. They too were animated by the 
same strong and solid spirit, and might have developed to full 
stature. 

If to the world at large the guild brought the certainty of a 
fair price and honest workmanship and to its members protection 
against the dangers of external competition and internal roguery, 
the result was based upon and attained by the principle of master- 
ship within the guild. A boy was apprenticed to a craft for seven, 
four, three or two years, according to the craft and the stage in 
its history, and became upon the expiration of his indenture a jour- 
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neyman, which he only remained until, by habits of industry and 
thrift or the fortunate chance of a marriage with his master’s 
daughter, he could set up as a master himself. The relationship 
of the master to both apprentices and journeymen was roughly 
that of a father to his family. This status was not permanent be- 
cause their normal expectation was that, when the legal bond of 
the apprentices had expired and capital and experience were 
acquired, they too would gain their independence and the full free- 
dom of the guild. The modern workmen’s economic philosophy 
is bounded by tolerable and secure employment and the wage- 
envelope on Saturday; to the medieval journeyman, wages 
marked but a stage towards frugal and honorable independence. 
Sometimes there was even more to be gained, and many country 
folk of gentility but slender means, sent their sons to seek fortune 
and advancement by way of the crafts. Not all turned again as 
Whittington, Lord Mayor of London, but many could count upon 
finding in the London crafts wealth and influence. 

The organization of rural districts was, necessarily, some- . 
what different to that of the towns, but even here: guilds, though 
not existing of course for the protection of trade or manufactures, 
served many excellent economic purposes. They too had their 
guild halls and their parish chests and loans for poor or alms 
for sick and disabled members. And as Professor Thorold Rogers 
says: “Few parishes were probably without guild lands from 
which the aged and the poor were nourished, till on the plea that 
they were devoted to superstitious uses, they were stolen under an 
act of Parliament by Protector Somerset.” ~ 

Even feudalism itself is still largely misunderstood. Serfdom 
had passed with the Dark Ages, and before the thirteenth century 
had arrived, the lord of the manor could only demand his tenants 
to work upon the demesne land for a few days a week, with some 
extra service at harvest-time and a couple of turkeys at Christ- 
mas. Even this (curtailed to a large extent by the holidays en- 
forced by the Church) became very generally commutable by a 
regular money payment. But in any case the tenants always had 
their own holdings and their customary rights to the common 
lands. 
Unfortunately these rights were too often only customary, 
and when, it was seen that pasturage was more profitable than 
ploughed fields the lords, finding the prevailing system of scattered 
strips inconvenient with the change that had come over agricul- 
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ture, enforced their rights and enclosed the conimons. The legal 
question is obscure, for while the people could plead ancient cus-— 
tom, the lords were able to use the law against a peasantry ignor- 
ant of its complexities and of the subtlety of lawyers. The process 
began before the Protestant Reformation, though had the Refor- 
mation not come it is probable that the movement would have 
failed. Certain it is that an immense impetus was given to the 
enclosures by the grasping hands of the defenders of the new 
faith. 

The dissolution of the monasteries meant, that whereas before 
the rich owned and controlled barely a third of the land in Eng- 
land (the rest being widely though unequally divided among the 
mass of the population), they now had in their absolute posses- 
sion over one-half. Two points should be noticed. First, that the 
owners of the land in days when machinery and fixtures were of 
comparatively little value, held infinitely more economic power 
with it than they could today. Secondly, that the lords, who when 
they held only a third of the land could be kept in check equally by 
economic forces and by the power of the Church, now that their 
possessions were larger and their purpose more united than those 
of the rest of the nation, now that the restraining influence of. 
religion had disappeared, were able to make extortions of which 
they never dared to speak before. The ecclesiastical lands had 
been ruled indulgently by the abbeys.and had set a standard for 
other manors. They now passed to those who had obtained them 
by rapine, and who would be prepared to acknowledge few 
restraints in their administration. 

To the plunder of the monasteries was added the plunder of 
the guilds. These corporations being immensely ‘wealthy, but 
being also in a very real sense religious fraternities, had their 
funds and property confiscated to the crown where it could be 
shown that they spent money on Masses for the dead or on any 
other such “ superstitious” object. Edward VI.’s commissions 
did in fact honestly attempt to differentiate between secu- 
lar and religious societies, and recommended the authorization of 
many trade guilds. These recommendations were not always 
acted upon, and even where the guilds were allowed to remain, 
heavy taxes were levied to their detriment. Such proceeds, and 
the rifled wealth of the Church, did not pass in any great extent 
to the crown; few schools or hospitals or almshouses arose in con- 
sequence—though this more often happened in Germany and Den- 
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mark than in England—but the great lords and the servants of 
the king steeped their hands in the blood of the poor, and in what 
Mr. Lloyd George now probably regrets to remember he called 
“the fat of sacrilege.” 

Many of the craft guilds lingered on oppressed by heavy tax- 
ation. But though the livery companies still remain (in name at 
least) in London to this day, the guilds gradually decayed. Econ- 
omic forces were too strong for them; capitalism crude and cynical 
had entered into possession, and the mysteries were doomed. In 
any case when the bond of their union was taken away their end 
was in sight. Religion was proscribed and a new false philosophy 
took its place. They keystone of the arch was knocked out, and 
the arch fell. 

Much has been written by many writers upon the spirit and 
organization of the guilds and nearly all of it is sympathetic in 
tone. Hardly anyone has done more than Cardinal Gasquet to 
make the kindly past live again for us, but even he can find it in 
his heart to write: “‘ The system of these voluntary societies would 
be impossible and out of place in this modern’ world of ours.” 
Everything which that great scholar says is of interest and impor- 
tance, but if I cannot agree with him in this opinion, I have for my 
comfort the support of the Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII., which 
flings the guilds down as a challenging gage to industrialism: 


Some remedy must be found, and found quickly, for the mis- 
ery and wretchedness pressing so heavily and unjustly at this 
moment on the vast majority of the working classes: for the 
ancient workingmen’s guilds were abolished in the last century, 
and no other organization took their place. ...Hence by degrees 
it has come to pass that workingmen have been surrendered, all 
isolated and helpless, to the hardheartedness of employers and 
the greed of unchecked competition. The mischief has been 
increased by rapacious usury, which, although more than once 
condemned by the Church, is, nevertheless, under a different 
guise, but with the like injustice, still practised by covetous and 
grasping men....So that a small number of very rich men have 
been able to lay upon the teeming masses of the laboring poor a 
yoke little better than that of slavery itself. 


That the idea of the guilds is not dead in current economic 
thought, may be seen clearly enough by the eagerness with which 
one-time Socialists tumble over each other to declare themselves 
free from the taint of Collectivism! 
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Not only do they eschew Marx, but they unashamedly hanker 
after the guilds. For though the Guild Socialism (or as it is now 
more correctly named “ National Guilds”) and Syndicalism are 
still some distance away from the old intimate and cosy idea of 
the medizval guilds, they have come a very long way towards it. 

Both National Guilds and Syndicalism insist upon the doc- 
trine that economic power precedes political power, in Mr. Orage’s 
fine phrase, “the political moon reflecting the light of the econo- 
mic sun.” They would take care of the economic pence and let 
the political pounds take care of themselves. Both unite in de- 
nouncing the entanglement of the trade-union movement in par- 
liamentary laborism, pointing out with truth that labor has never 
been so powerless as when a strong labor party sits in the House 
of Commons waiting to be bought by the caucus, the economic 
piper who calls the political tune! 

In both of these systems the first step towards the abolition 
of wagery is “the regimentation into a single fellowship of all 
those who are employed in any given industry.” The second will 
be the refusal of the watertight guild to work any longer for the 
profit of the capitalists. Though Syndicalism parts company with 
National Guilds here, the one demanding the absolute ownership, 
by the men of any given trade, of their particular trade, the other 
vesting all ownership in the state and acting merely as the state’s 
trustee, each would agree that the transition could not take place 
“ without an intervening period of some form of partnership with 
existing capitalism.” The guild would never be a mere trade- 
union living with certain new rights under the old wage system, 
but a corporate body treating directly in business and paying the 
members of the guild itself. 

There is no space to treat the contents of that brilliant book 
National Guilds in detail here. I can only outline its thesis, note 
its tendency and offer a criticism. 

Though its promoters very properly detest the modern pas- 
sion for quantitative instead of qualitative workmanship (the only 
good work done to-day, as always, has been executed by men in 
small shops regarding themselves as artists rather than as 
“hands” ), the elephantine organization of the proposed scheme, 
‘while it would undoubtedly add dignity to labor and economy to 
production, could hardly affect quality to a great extent. For that, 
direct touch would be necessary between the artist-craftsman and 
the customer. Moreover, the officials of a large organization are 
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notoriously safer from criticism and control than the officials of 
an organization small enough to be open to the eyes of each one 
of its members. Then too, a guild, which only recognizes cor- 
porate ownership, would not satisfy the nature of man so com- 
pletely as a guild such as those of the Middle Ages, which, while 
having their corporate identity, also jealously guarded the property 
and the individuality of all their members. 

Of course no one imagines that the ancient guilds could work 
successfully in the modern world without very vital modifications. 
They did not die because they had served their day and were con- 
quered by the industrial revolution which introduced steam 
machinery. They did not die on beds of disease but were slain in 
the open air. Had the Faith endured in England and. the guilds 
with it, the crafts would unquestionably have adjusted themselves 
to new needs, using all that invention has introduced, not for 
mercenary profit but for human use. Capitalism was not (as the 
common theory runs) the child of machinery. The Reformation 
was its parent. But machinery coming into a capitalistic society 
enormously strengthened it, as it would just as certainly have 
strengthened the guild system had it found it then in possession 
of the field. ; 

Can the guilds ever return? Well, I think not, until the 
world again accepts the Faith. Until then men seem likely to be 
ready for a purely materialistic contentment, and unlikely to show 
any readiness to sacrifice for the gaining of what is, in the last 
analysis, a spiritual idea. The Creed is the only possible salva- 
tion for industrialism. The exhaustion of the acquired velocity of 
Catholic traditions is increasingly apparent, and we may with 
safety predict that unless “some remedy be found and found 
quickly ” society will inevitably harden itself into the capitalistic 
mold, legalizing what has, up to now, been only customary, and 
perfecting the Servile State. 

If we can only regain the true and ancient philosophy, clarity 
of vision and a determination to make our choice effectual, we can 
win back a free England and a merry England. The guilds will 
live, full of their old genial and independent spirit, purified and 
strengthened by religion and colored with our lost gaiety. If we 
will it, we can have it, and see again the mysteries perform their 
their plays on Corpus Christi, and drink perhaps from a loving 
cup for which another Catholic archbishop of York has obtained 
a hundred “days indulgence. In this faith I mean to live and die. 























AN ANCIENT VISION AND THE NEWER NEEDS. 
BY GEORGE NAUMAN SHUSTER. 


9 OR the average American, Emerson remains, quite 
unquestionably, our most original and exalted 
thinker. Although the mines of thought which the 
man worked are woefully undescribed to most of us, 
his acute, angular countenance has become sym- 
bolic of the sage. The grammar-texts have it so, and it were pre- 
posterous to expect the plain citizen to outdistance them. It would 
be folly indeed to use the flaming handiwork of his expression as a 
model for the stolid masonry of a business style! And the teacher 
has sufficient personal difficulty with the airy forms of the Tran- 
scendental Cult without attempting to lead them down the stair- 
ways of the child-mind. The neglect of the educated, however, is 
even more amazing than this popular indefiniteness. One finds. the 
Essays in every library, but they are not outworn with fingering. 
The reader commonly gets the sensation of stargazing. Emerson 
appears to walk different paths from ours; his very fauna and flora 
seem colored with alien light. His ideals taper off into subtleties. 
Accordingly we still hear a great deal of the name, but less and 
less of the philosophy of our most typical thinker. Emerson clubs 
even are scarce, thotigh a club is as easy to nurture as a weed. - 
Now if Emerson be the genius our criticism has always con- 
tended for, this neglect is puzzling. Americans are not indifferent 
to philosophy, and though they do prefer imported brands, our 
own James, Royce, and also Muensterberg are widely read. The ~ 
modern essay traverses every by-way in science, ethics and 
religion. There are almost as many moral disquisitions put forth 
as works of fiction, and even the latter have acquired an ethical 
purpose. Nevertheless, it is quite simple to show that Emerson 
cannot lead American thought and that for several plain reasons. 
The man was not a philosopher at all, but a poet born accidentally 
into the most prosaic pulpit that has ever stood in the name of God. 
If, as Paulsen says, “ philosophy is the sum of all scientific knowl- 
edge,” then Emerson had no business with it, for nowhere is he 
supremely interested in the past. Moreover, he was so uncon- 
cerned with causes that he is entirely. separate from the newer life 
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that has followed him. The introspective idealism which he cul- 
tured so buoyantly appears flimsy in the tremendous pressure of 
contemporary circumstance. The important matter now is to bake 
the bread and distribute it; to wager the life of the world, its 
dreams of civilization and its heritage of wealth on the game of 
temporal power. Never in history has the state been more arbi- 
trary. And Emerson would have said with Carlyle: “I will pay 
taxes to the House of Hanover only so long as it has the physical 
force to collect them.”’ As a critic of religion he neglected to 
respect either the Christian tradition or the vogue of the Oriental 
cults. His failures everywhere are lapses of thought; his victories 
are won by inspiration. Emerson at his best is a poet of the intel- 
lect but not of the senses; a worshipper of flame but not of color. 

Yet so representative is this man of a certain type of Ameri- 
can mind that in following him we seem to be studying a biogra- 
phy of the nation. It is even possible to assert that the Declaration 
of Independence was never read to the world until Emerson 
preached his heretical sermon in the Boston House of Prayer. 
For while it may be true that a severance of allegiance, or a refusal 
to pay taxes marks the beginning of a free people, yet that people 
is never released from bondage till it has presumed to arrange its 
institutions in an indigenous manner. If the religious belief itself 
does not follow the curves and angles of the rising giant, then that 
creed is bound to be cast off. And what was the faith of the 
American? Briefly a most repellent form of Calvinism, stanch in 
a certain high moral purpose, but cavernous in the odious gloom 
that it flung upon the most innocent form of human happiness: a 
faith that sprang up naturally in the gardens of a lascivious court, 
but was destined to grow unpopular as soon as its adherents them- 
selves became kings. The young American with his feet on the 
stool of the most opulent natural heritage conceivable, must have 
felt indeed that he was of royal blood, and that even the gateways 
of the soul must bear the armorial crests of his lineage. Puri- 
tanism was doomed and has since gone. But why have the dreams 
of Emerson and his like had so little a share in the upheaval? 

The failure of Emerson is due for the most part to the limits 
of his own personality. I remember seeing an old gentleman’s 
copy of Prudence in which the title-word had been suggestively 
shortened into “ Prude.” That represents something of the 
impression ,Emerson makes on many modern spirits. The im- 
perturbablernicety of his conventions, the smooth-frocked frugality 
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of his dicta, are apt to seem a little womanish. Our world is vul- 
gar and he is exquisitely refined. What he writes of Napoleon is 
correct enough, but he seems incognizant of the shapeless, primi- 
tive armies that ploughed up Europe, leaving nothing behind. them 
but the term “ cannon-fodder,” and stumbling at last into a scarred 
and weatherbeaten peace. What has he to say of a million hungry 
mouths and naked backs; what of the gigantic machines of econ- 
omy on which the very life of nations seems suspended as on 
leathern thongs? Little enough indeed. Emerson harps contin- 
ually on the strings of soul and intuition: the ordinary man is 
uncertain of his soul and scornful of spiritual insight. Mystics 
still flourish, but even they have been obliged to supply a definite 
and substantial telos. Today the individual, of whom the 
Transcendentalists made so much, has been merged into the 
battalion and that is just so much physical power. 

Similarly the Catholic who is a reader of Orestes A. Brown- 
son will recall that doughty champion’s inveterate dissatisfaction 
with the thin air of Concord. What reality, he demanded, have 
all these flights of enthusiasm, these ventures on the fleeting wings 
of exultation? He considered his own long and feverish pursuit 
of truth, the moments of hectic felicity, the lone vigils and the dis- 
covery of the Manger which of all things he least expected to meet, 
and fancied the jubilant individuality of Emerson a bit puerile. 
Brownson was probably as great a man as Emerson, but he 
lacked both humor and poetry and was possessed of an 
omnivorous intellectual appetite which the other disavowed. 
In short, one was a visionary and the other a critic. Still, were 
they together now, it is not unlikely that we should find them 
closer. For the Protestant attitude towards the Church has been 
altered. Emerson in his address, To the Young American, could 
write: “If a humane measure is propounded in behalf of the slave 
or the Irishman or the Catholic....that project will have the 
homage of the hero.” Such times have happily vanished. 

It is probable that Emerson and Brownson would unite in 
construction today, just as they both revolted from the Puritan 
tradition in the forties. Their gifts and temperaments stood at 
odds, but they shared in the desperate spiritual idealism of early 
America, a waking force so brilliant and so general that its illus- 
tration in their lives is almost typical. The prime quality of Emer- 
son is sincerity. Keen, striated brows and cheeks, nostrils tense 
and aquiline with thought, eyes limpid as Vermont pools: these 
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things are found only in the Newmans and Emersons, men hungry 
for soul food and reckless in their purchase of it. The fleshpots 
of Egypt are as nothing to them compared with the halo that 
gleams from the Ten Laws on Mount Sinai. Then, too, there is 
the splendid clairvoyant optimism so confident in its intuition of 
divine existence and human immortality. They feel the surge of 
the spirit towards light and follow bravely and_ triumphantly. 
With Emerson, there is also the youthful impatience with set reli- 
gious phrases, forms of worship and ritual. He held these usage- 
honored bonds as so many apron-strings from which one got noth- 
ing but weakness. He would go out of the temples of men into 
the living edifice of God; he would hitch his wagon to a star. 

Although beauty of diction and symmetrical poise of expres- 
sion are as difficult to account for in Emerson’s case as they were 
in Hawthorne’s, still his spiritual growth was as natural as the un- 
folding of a flower. Puritan New England! The austerity of the 
ideal with which it began; the reticence consequent on the strug- 
gle with nature and the Calvinistic morality; the vigor of an ethi- 
cal judgment to which forgiveness was the ultimate impossibility : 
all these things were contained in Emerson. He was a quiet, 
thoughtful, un-material child coming into this frigidity with a soul 
on fire, like a young knight entering into a chamber of lifeless 
statuary, and feeling in his blood the fertile thrill of sunlight from 
the hills to which he is native. There was never a more gener- 
ous and puissant seeking of the Grail than New England saw. 
Longfellow with the dim incense of his Gothic memory; Whit- 
man with his insight into the miracle, of form; Hawthorne, 
Brownson, Taylor, Howells and Clemens: to everyone of these 
men might have been attributed in some measure the ideals of the 
exceptionally gifted Emerson. Among them he must have seemed 
the lamp of vision. 

“ Hitch your wagon to a star” is one of the counsels men 
remember him by. It is particularly apt because Emerson was the 
sort of man who would sit in a wagon rather than a motor-car. 
His coat was certain to be spotted with the dust of the road, and 
his hands would be roughened by the chill of the upland air. For 
him the world of America was not wedged in a street of office 
buildings, but stretched from ocean to ocean in an unbroken pano- 
rama of sky and field. The older American was always of this 
character, and despite the growth of cities we are still greatly like 
him. Another homely fact about Emerson was the profession of 
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preacher. Nothing so strikingly contrasts our age with the era of 
Boston as the difference between William Sunday and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. There was a time when the fine native intel- 
lectualism of the latter bade fair to transmute the whole Protestant 
organization. Today we are saying the same thing of the tawdry, 
ultra-vulgar effusions of the Rev. William! 

However, the most important matter in which we are at vari- 
ance with Emerson is the essential valuation of human life. To 
the Calvinist, no beauty lay in the eyes of existence except the 
light of terror. He hac no definite concept of the kingdom of 
heaven but instead a very realistic impression of hell. Cotton 
Mather and Jonathan Edwards almost outdid the imagination of 
Dante in the geography of Hades, and certainly the effect wrought 
on their audiences must have been overwhelming. Emerson, how- 
ever, practically closed his eyes to the nightmare of the damned. 
How it must have startled the old doctrinaires of fear and trem- 
‘bling to hear that man held within himself the keys of a great and 
enduring mastery; that he alone had been made in the shining 
image of God. The young man’s revolt was thorough. He had 
no patience with the preachers who spoke their feeble phrases Sab- 
bath after Sabbath; no admiration for the Hebrew law that 
reiterated itself as if it had never been fulfilled. Indeed he went 
too far in his eagerness to rid himself of cant. The divinity of 
man’s origin and destiny seemed so important that he minimized 
the Godhead of the Saviour. He was so elated at not finding 
himself a slave that he lifted himself into the seat of the Master. 
There was about Emerson too much of the Ego and not enough 
of the Alter. Even the benevolence of his humanitarianism was 
tainted with condescension. Was there anything strange about 
this when centuries of antecedent Protestantism had negated the 
sanction of divine authority and elevated the poor human atsscah 
gence into the position of sole Imperative? 

It was in this fashion, then, that the lamp of the Puritan soul, 
fed and trimmed by those steady years of virginal abnegation, 
brusque morals and frigid emotion came to learn the barrenness 
of its habitation amid the splendid dwellings of the land of God. 
How shining the optimism with which it proclaimed the discovery! 
Because of the long pining and fears the world seemed fresher and 
more radiant. While over in Europe Browning sang, “ Leave 
now for dogs and apes, Man has forever!” the American said: 
“The world is nothing, the man is all; in yourself is the law of 
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nature and you know not yet how a globule of sap ascends: in 
yourself slumbers the whole of reason; it is for you to do all, it 
is for you to dare all.” On the dead bones of Cotton Mather and 
the Salem witches stood the Puritan shouting: “I am a man; I am 
the child of God!” 

And this, I, think, is Emerson’s essential bequest to American 
thought, the assertion that it is not history that matters but man; 
that death is unessential and birth all-important; that the ills of 
the human race are due not to the fact that a man fears death 
but that he is afraid to live. Except in certain craven conditions 
of the mind there is no reality in the cringing before death: very 
frequently it seems even that the gateways to Lethe are eminently 
desirable. But on the other hand, what fears, what halting, what 
Pharisaical muffling of ideals when we confront the dread neces- 
sity of living! Who has not felt the taut hedging of circumstance 
about the flame of the soul; has not seen the hopes of youth go 
down like a host of flies in the air of winter? It is this failure 
to make life obedient to the impulses which are driven upon the 
soul from the divine law that Emerson is constantly bewailing. 
Rely upon yourself, let every friend even be to you a “ beautiful 
enemy.” Perhaps this doctrine is all that Emerson actually had 
to preach and surely nothing could possibly have suited the trend 
of rising America better than this: a young land rising to meet the 
future like a stalwart reaper going into the grain. 

The years have passed, and we find ourselves proclaiming a 
totally different gospel to the world. Puritanism has long since 
fallen into decay, and the old pulpits have been made over into 
platforms, chairs of sociology and amiable mouthpieces of vague 
philosophical emotion. There are no Jonathan Edwards, but also 
no Emersons. There is no one to preach of hell, and no one to 
describe the kingdom of heaven. We have come over quite gen- 
erally to the kingdoms of earth. If the most intellectual men out- 
side the Catholic Church have followed any cult at all, it is the 
dogma of cosmic materialism. The greatest good of the greatest 
number is declared entirely a matter of financial decimal points; 
the progress of the world is relative to its organization for 
efficiency. A slender and modest being, like an intuition, may have 
its place in the universe, but we have no time to seek it out. 

There is a variety of essayists in America today, but they 
may be divided broadly into two classes, the professor and the 
observer’ . Almost all of our philosophy is now dictated from the 
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lecture-room. James, Ladd, Dewey and Royce are academic 
names. ‘The economists like Eastman, Reinsch and Ely, the his- 
torians like Woodrow Wilson and the critics like Lounsbury and 
Herrick are doctrinaires, every one of them. On the other hand, 
the observers are merely journalists of talent and experience, who 
write with greater fluency and more wit on the same problems. 
Occasionally the essay finds itself in the hands of an artist like 
Miss Repplier or a statesman like Mr. Roosevelt. As a general 
rule, however, one discovers the social essay dogmatic, and de- 
pendent for its appeal upon authority.. And nothing could so 
sharply distinguish the times of Emerson from those of our own, 
as the discovery that the authority is no lofiger in the hands of the 
divine. Except for an occasional Dr. Lyman Abbot who serves 
the old sugar-coated platitudes of a vanished generation in the 
established sentimental way, the Protestant Church has abandoned 
teaching in the name of the Father and the Son. When modern 
thought ventures forth in defence of ideals, it bears the insignia of 
human science and the garb of natural reason. What matter the 
long aisles of eternity when the record of human energy is but, the 
tick of a kitchen clock to the dial of the ancient sun? 

There is no doubt but what Emerson embodied the first 
rhythms of that tremendous egotism which has flooded the 
modern world. It is quite the same thing if a brain professes its 
ability to fathom the Godhead unaided, or decides to do without 
the Godhead. The Transcendentalist had faith but neither humil- 
ity nor charity. The equally proud scientist has charity but no 
faith. It is not so long ago that we dreamed of a world rising on 
evolutionary steps from the low-vaulted past. Darwin and 
Haeckel, reverting to the ancient theory of Epicurus, proclaimed 
the independence of man from moral bonds on scientific grounds; 
was Emerson so utterly distant when he shouted: “ Non serviam!” 
from the hustings of emancipated reason? No, and it is at least 
a weird coincidence that in the poetic foreword to Nature is con- 
tained the first recognition in American thought of the evolution 
theory. For these reasons the failure of both these philosophies 
is even more impressive than the decay of-ancient Puritanism. 
That at least was stern and implacable, was rooted deeply and 
solidly in its desert. Its confessors were not scholiasts but men. 

Bowed down by the catastrophe of modern existence, we are 
apt to wonder a little if the highest flights of reason are not the 
most destructive, and whether the peasant who tills his field in the 
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sober credence that his destiny is in the bosom of his Father, be 
not blessed above the loftiest seer. It is not the weight of death 
that burdens our poets and moralists, but the sere futility of life 
itself. Never before has the quietus of the bare bodkin been so 
admired or resorted to. The representative modern novelist, be it 
Mrs. Wharton in Ethan Fromme, or Mr. Bennet in The Old 
Wives’ Tale, always preaches the vacuity of living. No, it is not 
that men are afraid to die, but that never before have they so 
feared to enter upon the day. Posterity has become a sort of 
shrine to which the Olive Schreiners can carry the prayers that we. 
used to bring to church. Emerson, if he did nothing else, at least 
proclaimed the essential beauty and usefulness of life. 

The time has come when Protestantism, scorning all authority 
save the powers of the individual mind, has cast off the primal 
forms and dogmas that gave it vitality, and. bowed itself in the 
dust before masters of the agnostic science. I can know nothing 
save the plash of earth through the murky waves of space, declares 
the modern seer, and of that we shall ask questions through 
eternity. It is immaterial to me if you believe in an after-life for 
the soul or in a God: life is too short for me to fill it with dreams. 
Sincere as is the credence of William James and Josiah Royce it 
bears no burden for the brotherman. For at most it is a fancy or 
a vague hope. Speculation and more speculation; doubt heaped on 
doubt; a smudgy self-complaisance in what one gets out of 
religion: that is all one reaps in the vineyards of modern science. 
Still, it is impossible that such a state of affairs should continue. 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel and Spencer have led the universities in their 
turn, and have one by one been laid aside. There is no longer 
authority even in thought, and logic has been flung to the winds. 
Every sanction of morality, every mandate of the natural, eternal 
law, every concept identified for ages with divine revelation, have 
been trampled under. Can we now proclaim the independence of 
man? Never before have the hopes and destinies of the individual 
been more ruthlessly commandeered; never -have we stood in such 
quaking subservience to what ought to be the rudimentary concern 
of life, the economic state. And in surrendering the individual, 
America has parted company with Emerson and some of its fairest 
dreams. 

Perhaps, as has been said, he was merely a poet. Certainly 
he dealt little enough with government, the question of inter- 
national power or the merchant marine. It is altogether likely 
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that his voice will not carry in the turmoil of the market-place. 
And yet, what would we not give for the optimism of that man! 
We must get back: his faith in life, his joy in nature, his smile at 
the promise of the night. Without these things, the wine of 
power must become bitter as wormwood. To be sure we cannot 
go back to him, for the graceful curves of his vista have somehow 
been cleared away. It is impossible to believe, either, in the dry 
forms of Puritan worship or in the ponderous cogitation of the 
professors. All the wit of Bernard Shaw cannot fill the mind with 
glee. Can it be we-have tired of journeying and are going home? 

The demand of the world is for faith—something to die for 
and better still, something to live for. Again, as with Emerson, 
it is the poet rather than the thinker who approaches us with coun- 
sel. With every wind that comes from the vast land where the 
simple souls are gazing on the runes of stars and sea, is borne the 
fragrance of that strange beautiful virtue which we have missed 
so long, humility. On all sides stirs the melody of the soul, 
whether it spring from the far horizons where few feet have 
trod or froin the whirr of stifled cities. Thank God for the poet 
who sings! In the day when civilization is threatened almost with 
extinction of the higher forms of human life, the strong man bows 
his head to the earth and believes. It may be the mission of the 
Christian bard to ply his pen like an angel’s sword and restore the 
vision of God the Father and the eternal Mediator Who is the 
Son. Whatever the future will bring, it must be something more 
than philosophy or science; it must transcend the logarithms and 
outdistance the search of the spectrum. We shall come back into 
the House of Prayer. 

It is possible that Emerson’s vision, were it vital, would pene- 
trate to the need of restful faith, The multitudes have come 
together from the mountain and the valley, and they must be fed. 
The Gospel shall be preached with authority, not that of kings or 
peoples or savants or even poets, but by priests in the name of God. 
For we have a satiety of dialectic. Every plain man with his 
hands on the implements of labor, every woman with her arms 
about a child; every longing soul amongst us: these demand that 
life again be made worthy of the living, and that the insatiable 
hunger of humanity be stilled. In confronting this lusty demand, 
the Catholic Church will reply from the open doors of the Taber- 
nacle. If the humility of bleeding earth will accept the Food, It 
is waiting. 











WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR UNDER WAR CONDITIONS. 
BY JOSEPH V. MCKEE, A.M. 


“a1 E are facing today a great danger, the danger of 
hasty and ill-considered legislation. The War has 
brought forward many problems that are of serious 
import, not merely because of the problems per se, 
| but more gravely, because of the consequences that 
may flow from attempts at their solution. In a great many cases 
it is the cure and not the disease that is to be feared. This is due to 
the fact that expediency is the policy that dictates the course of 
action to be pursued. It seems trite to say that any action based 
only on expediency is markedly dangerous, for it is clearly appar- 
ent that no problem is solved, unless permanently so; that it is 
futile to consider a patient cured by the substitution of one disease 
for another. And yet that, in great measure, is invariably the 
result of expediency. The surface problem is met and solved, but 
in its solution dangerous means are employed that later work 
reactions stronger and more serious than the primary trouble. 

The evil of hasty legislation born of expediency makes itself 
' particularly apparent in the matter of child and female labor laws. 
For years previous to the War there had been a universal tendency 
among the nations to raise the educational requirements which 
every child had to meet before being allowed entry into the indus- 
tries, and safeguard more carefully the welfare of the women 
workers. From the spirit of laissez faire that allowed the most 
flagrant abuses in the employment of women and children, there 
has developed in the past ten years a keen appreciation of the 
primary truth that the greatest safeguards had to be thrown 
around children of tender years and women to prevent their ex- 
ploitation by unscrupulous employers and even by others, who 
because of sharp competition, were unable to better conditions 
in their factories. The thinkers of all nations had come to realize 
the utter shame of a social system that permitted the sacrifice of 
their children and the degradation of their women. Societies were 
organized and definite action taken to remedy these conditions, 
with the result that the old standards governing the employment 
of womien and children were improved and new ones enacted. 
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At the opening of the War the advancement that had been 
made was universally high and commendable. In every country 
of Europe, including Russia, some attempt had been made to regu- 
late the child’s entry into the factory and to safeguard the rights 
of female workers. In many instances the attempts have been 
very feeble, but, at least, they were evidence that the movement 
was in the right direction. In England, France, Italy and Ger- 
many, labor organizations had forced the enactment of legislation 
that did much to keep the child in school. Had international con- 
ditions continued normal, it is probable that minimum wage laws 
and minimum age limits would have been placed on the statute 
books in every European state. In fact many were farther 
advanced in this regard than a number of our own states, 
especially Illinois, where seventy hours a week for women is not 
illegal, where night work is not prohibited, nor one day in seven 
required for rest. 

But what might have been done for the women and children 
in the factories under normal conditions is merely a matter of con- 
jecture. Labor is the first commodity to show the reaction of 
peace or war, hard times or prosperity. At the outbreak of the 
struggle in 1914 the upheaval in labor conditions was so tremend- 
ous that old standards were broken down. Previous means proved 
inadequate in the face of the new emergencies of unemployment, 
the national demand for special labor and the transfer of surplus 
workers from one field of industry to another. 

The first reaction in England, following the declaration of 
war in August, 1914, was the economy panic which wrecked the 
cotton trade and the so-called luxury trades, such as dress-making, 
millinery and toilet. specialties. As a result thousands of women 
were thrown out of employment. The Report of the Board of 
Trade on the State of Employment in the United Kingdom in 
October, 1914, states that the number of women unemployed or on 
short time was over a million. In October, 1914, there were 
115,995 women weavers unemployed or on short time. In Sep- 
tember of the same year the contraction in employment reached 
the serious average of forty-four and four-tenths per cent. 

While this condition of unemployed existed among the 
women workers, just the opposite prevailed among the men. Here, 
where the demand was so great for men in the industries, over 
ten per cent were withdrawn from the trades by army enlistments. 
This withdrawal was the more emphasized by the tremendous 
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stress placed upon the trades that were engaged in the manufacture 
of articles necessary for carrying on the War. 

In one case there were too many workers, while in the other 
there were not sufficient numbers to cope with the sudden flood 
of government contracts. What was needed was an adjustment 
of labor. This enormous task was undertaken by the Central Com- 
mittee on Women’s Employment. This committee (its interim 
Report of 1915 proves valuable reading) acted as the clearing 
house in the matter of issuing contracts, financing some of the 
trades formerly engaged in “ luxuries”’ and adjusting the indus- 
trial load. - 

The result of this work was the induction of women into 
work formerly done by men. Between July, 1914, and January, 
1917, the number of women employed was increased by one-half, 
and of this number of 1,072,000 women, all but one thousand 
replaced men. Work in government shops called 147,000 women, 
while the private metal factories employed 270,000. The total for 
railway service approximated an increase of from 11,000 to 
33,000, while in the breweries the advance was from 8,000 to 
18,000. 

In Germany the use of women in the factories was also very 
marked. It is reported that on July 1, 1916, no fewer than 
3,827,640 women were at work in the metal trades in Germany. 
An example of the great increase in the performance by women of 
exhausting labor is seen in the case of Diisseldorf, the centre of 
Germany’s metal production. Here before the War there had been 
only 913 women working in the factories. In December, 1914, 
the number jumped to 6,928, and no doubt has greatly increased 
during the past three years of warfare. 

In Italy, where women previous to the War seldom com- 
peted with men, the percentage of women workers rose from four 
to eighteen and in some trades as high as ninety and ninety-five 
per cent. Despite this increase the government has issued orders 
that all men of military age working in factories be replaced by 
women. Reports are not now available to show in numbers the 
significance of this change. 

In France similar orders had been given for the replacement 
of men available for military purposes. Women were employed 
in the most laborious trades, even so far as to enter the furnace 
industries. In September, 1916, there were 300,000 women who 
had taker isp work in the munition factories. Besides this service 
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they are also aiding their country in branches auxiliary to the 
army, such as in laundry and clerical work. 

The increase in child labor has been as marked as in the case 
of women. In England previous to 1914 the number of children 
under fourteen years of age engaged in gainful occupations was 
146,417. In the first year of the War over 100,000 boys and girls 
below thirteen years of age were excused from school and placed 
in the industries. In France the number was proportionately 
large, while Italy, though not affected to sucha degree, had a large 
increase in the percentage of children entering the factories. 

It can readily be seen that such economic and social changes 
could hardly be made without danger to the individuals of the 
classes affected. Expediency was the guiding principle that 
brought about the changes, and, while it produced the required 
results for a time, it charged a price that none of the nations cares 
to pay. The cost is now becoming apparent, and.steps have been 
taken to mitigate the damage already done and to prevent further 
waste. 

In the early part of the War when the demand was so great 
for labor, the short-sighted policy of getting things done in the 
shortest time possible, regardless of the consequences, dictated the 
great labor shift previously outlined. This change was made 
possible only by relaxing the former labor standards which 
had been erected to protect. women and children wage- 
earners. The safeguards that had prevailed in normal times were 
laid aside, and where formerly attempts had been made to dis- 
courage female labor, especially in work of an exhausting nature, 
great inducements were now held out, and many plans put into 
operation, to bring women into the positions vacated by the men 
called to war. The social, economic and moral evils that might 
follow such rapid and unguarded changes were lost sight of in the 
national urgency for men and materials. 

The relaxing of standards, as stated in the Report of the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor’ 
came under three heads: first, lengthening of hours of work; 
second, lowering the age requirement for children entering the in- 
dustries, and third, placing of women in dangerous work formerly 
prohibited by law. ; 

In the first class, exemptions from pre-war standards were 


1Child Labor in Warring Countries, by Julia Lathrop. A very comprehensive 
report of high merit. 
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more or less universal in England, France, Italy, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, Holland and Russia. In some instances in Ger- 
many hours of labor were shortened, but these regulations, how- 
ever, were enforced in order to bring about a saving in materials. 
The exemptions granted in the various countries practically de-. 
stroyed all vestige of former restrictions thrown around the employ- 
ment of children. 

In the second class—the lowering of the age requirement for 
children—the war-time changes were even more radical.?_ In Italy 
boys of twelve whose fathers were soldiers were allowed to begin 
work under exemption from the educational requirements for- 
merly in force concerning the employment of boys under fifteen 
years of age. France lowered the age of working boys from 
twelve years to eleven years and six months. In August, 1914, 
Germany put into force special emergency exemptions, reports on 
which are, of course, unavailable. In England, exemptions were 
almost wholesale; on May 31, 1916, 15,753 children under four- 
teen years were excused from school for agricultural work. So 
great was the destruction of educational requirements that a speaker 
in Parliament declared that the British school system was “like 
the ruins of Louvain.”* 

In the employment of women in work formerly prohibited 
because of its dangerous nature—the third class of exemptions— 
the lowering of standards again was far-reaching in its effect. 
Permission was granted by Germany and Russia to women to 
work underground in coal mines. An idea of the work taken up 
‘by women can be seen from the following paragraph taken from 
Child Labor in Warring Countries:* “In wire factories women are 
employed ‘at wire spooking, at the wire-weaving machine, and at 
wire drawing. In so-called ‘pottery’ foundries women work at 
the machine mold for cast-iron cooking pots. A smelter in Upper 
Silesia employs about fifty women in blast furnaces, twenty-five in 
coke ovens, and sixty in steel and rolling mills. These women are 
obliged to do Sunday and over-time work. Another smelter em- 
ploys about twenty-five women at blast furnaces and about twenty 
at Martin furnaces and in the steel works. In still another, a 
particularly strong woman is employed as stoker of a furnace. 
These are all occupations for which formerly only strong men 
were used. In other smelters women are employed in lighter 
work, ” 

2 Tbid., p. 8. * Quoted in the Survey, August 4, 1917. *Page 13. 
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In France female labor in the munition factories was author- 
ized, girls under eighteen being employed in hazardous positions. 
In England slight changes were made in the manufacturing 
machines, whereby girls were enabled to work upon the construc- 
tion of “eighteen pounder high explosive shells.” Just to what 
extent women displaced men in the British munition factories was 
made public by the illustrated volume issued by the Ministry of 
Munitions in February, 1916, popularly known as Lloyd George’s 
Picture Book.5 

While the object sought by these means, the immediate sup- 
ply of military necessities, was in some measure accomplished, the 
price that was paid was altogether disproportionate. After two 
years of war, M. Albert Thomas, the French Minister of Muni- 
tions, declared: “ The experience of war time has only demon- 
strated the necessity—technical, economic, and even physiologi- 
cal—of the labor laws enacted before the War. In our legisla- 
tion secured in time of peace we shall find the conditions for a 
better and more intense production during the War.” Not only 
France, but also England and Italy, have come to realize that eco- 
nomic changes cannot be worked out at the expense of physiological 
law. Investigations into the conditions of the industrial workers 
show that based upon the cold basis of efficiency, it is a national 
waste and extravagance to lower the standards of labor, partic- 
ularly in the case of women and children. The whole situation 
finds a telling summary in the findings of the official British com- 
mittee: “In war time the workmen will be willing, as they are 
showing in so many directions, to forego comfort and to work 
nearer the margin of accumulating fatigue than in times of peace, 
but the country cannot afford the extravagance of paying for 
work done during incapacity from fatigue just because so many 
hours are spent on it or the further extravagance of urging armies 
of workers toward relative incapacity by neglect of physiological 
law.” ; 

As a result of these findings England is hastening to return to 
pre-war standards of labor. The relaxation of requirements that 
was so rashly accomplished in the first two years of the War was 
followed by such immediate evils, that the government realized the 
fearful human waste and the natural inefficiency that followed the 
placing of heavy loads on weak, immature shoulders. The lesson 


5 Notes on the Employment of Women on Munitions of War, with an Appendix 
on the Training of Munition Workers. 
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has been so well learned that the new legislation to be enacted will 
go even farther than did the former statutes in protecting women 
and children in the industries. 

Besides the restoration of former standards England is keenly 
sensitive to the need of conserving her children. The British are 
changing their conception of the child as a wage-earner for the 
larger and saner view of the boy or gir! as the prospective citizen 
and matured worker. The recommendations of the British Board 
of Education, which were disregarded in 1915, are now being 
enacted into law. They provide: 


1. The employment of children of school age should be 
regarded as an exceptional measure permitted to meet special 
emergency, and should only be allowed where the authorities 
are satisfied that no other labor is available, and in no case 
should children be excused attendance at school if older children 
who are under no legal obligation to attend school are available. 

2. In considering the available supply of labor, the author- 
ities should satisfy themselves that all reasonable efforts have 
been made to secure adult labor, e. g., by application at the Labor 
Exchanges and especially by the offer of adequate remuneration. 

3. Every case should be considered on its merits, and there 
should be no general relaxation of by-laws. 

4. The employment should be of light character and suit- 
able to the employment of the child. 


France, after two years of labor exemptions, has reénacted 
legislation prohibiting night work for girls under eighteen, and 
has provided that other night workers be employed only after 
medical examination and ‘under constant supervision. The Minister 
of Education is considering a bill to establish a system of contin- 
uation studies for girls under eighteen and boys under twenty. 
This arrangement will take the child out of the factory during 
some of the working hours of the day and provide both a physical 
rest and a mental training. The reports of the Minister of Labor 
show a keen appreciation of the evils that have followed haphazard 
employment of women and children, and point to the establish- 
ment of requirements even higher than of those of the pre-war 
period. 

In Italy the Central Committee on Industrial Mobilization has 
been petitioned repeatedly by the deputies to restore the pro- 
hibitions existing before the War. The pressure has become acute, 
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and undoubtedly the immediate future will see a revision of the 
present loose standards governing female labor in Italy. 

Switzerland at the close of 1915 defined more exactly the 
exemptions which might be granted under the special war decree 
of 1914, and made it plain that night work by girls under eighteen 
and boys under sixteen would not be permitted. Fourteen years 
was prescribed as the age limit for the employment of children.® 

This voluminous evidence points to a clear, well-defined les- 
son that the United States might learn at the expense of the Euro- 
pean countries. The conclusions reached after three years of war 
show that emergency measures that lower the standards of labor 
for women and children are essentially extravagant in their waste 
of human energy and inefficacious of the end for which they have 
been enacted—increased. production. 

Although this experience stands out clearly, it would seem 
that our state legislatures do not know of it, or have purposely 
disregarded it. Labor conditions, and in particular the standards 
for employment of women and children, have been a matter for 
state regulation. It was only in September, 1916, that the Fed- 
eral Child Labor Law became a statute to go into effect a year 
later. Because of this fact, that the states have had the super- 
vision of labor, the standards have been as varied in extent and 
character as there are states. How low these requirements are 
may be seen from the following summary given in the Twelfth 
Annual Report of the General Secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee: ; 

Twenty-eight states have no regulation of street trades and 
twenty states have poor regulation. 

Twenty-three states need night messenger laws. 

Twenty-eight states permit children under sixteen to work 
more than eight hours a day in stores or other local estab- 
lishments. | 

Nineteen states permit children under sixteen to work at 
night in stores or other establishments. 

Twenty-six states do not require medical examination of chil- 
dren for work permits. 

One state has no compulsory education law; four states have 

- local option laws. 

Twelve states have no educational requirements for work per- 
mits; thirty-two states have standards lower than the fifth 


grade. 
* Child Labor in Warring Countries, p. 17. 
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Despite these extremely low standards that permit of such 
conditions, and in the face of the lesson held out by the warring 
countries in Europe, the state legislatures are making the War an 
excuse to lower the requirements safeguarding the interests of 
women and children workers. In Kansas, by resolution of the 
State Superintendent of Education, the boards were authorized 
to excuse children from school at any age, at any time, and for any 
length of time. The superintendent told the investigator that “ he 
did not know and had no way of knowing how many children 
were excused.”7 Asa result of this “ war need” the school term 
was reduced to five months. Similar action was taken in Missouri, 
with the exception that a limit of fourteen years was required. 

In Illinois, boys were excused to do farm work, but under 
more stringent conditions than in Missouri or Kansas. In In- 
diana, the age limit had been twelve years. Despite this, the can- 
ners attempted to have the opening of the schools postponed. The 
Department of Education agreed to this proposition, but permis- 
sion to relax the enforcement of the Child Labor Law was refused 
by the factory inspection department. 

California decreed in 1917 that no female shall be employed 
more than forty-eight hours a week with this disgraceful excep- 
tion: “ The provision of this section shall not apply to or effect 
graduate nurses in hospitals, nor tne harvesting, curing, canning 
or drying of any variety of perishable fruit, fish or vegetable dur- 
ing such periods as may be necessary to harvest, cure, can or dry 
said fruit, fish or vegetable in order to save the same from 
spoiling.” ® 

The significance of this exception can be realized when it is 
seen that by this enactment the canners, in the name of the national 
emergency, may use women and girls in their factories for any 
number of hours, for any number of days, without restriction of 
any kind. 

In Connecticut, the governor has been empowered to suspend 
the laws relating to labor upon request of the Council of National 
Defence.® In Massachusetts a state board has been established to 
hear and pass upon any manufacturer’s plea for exemption from 
the labor laws on the ground of emergency.2° In New Hamp- 
shire, the governor has been empowered “to suspend or modify 


* Child Labor Bulletin, August, 1917, p. 115. 

® Statutes and Amendments to the Codes, 1917, ch. 582, p. 829. (Italics ours.) 
* Public: Acts, 1917, ch. 326, p. 2,458. 

*” Acts and Resolves, 1917, ch. 342, pp. 340, 341. 
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the restrictions contained in the labor laws of the state when such 
suspension or modification shall be requested by the Council of 
National Defence.” However this act does not apply “to labor 
performed entirely in the manufacture of munitions and supplies.’ 
In Vermont the following law was enacted: “The commissioner 
of industries may, with the approval of the governor, suspend the 
operation of the laws of this state relating to the hours of employ- 
ment of women and children while the United States is at war.” 
In New York, the legislature empowered the commissioner of 
education to suspend the law regarding the compulsory attendance 
of children during the period between April 1st and November 
1st, for the purpose of aiding in agricultural work.’® 

These enactments show clearly that, in the rush to do things 
in the name of war, the United States is going ahead, blindly obli- 
vious of the dangers attendant upon the relaxation of labor stand- 
ards and the evils sure to follow the imposition of heavy burdens 
upon the shoulders of our women and children. No emergency, 
national or state, has so far presented itself, calling for any radical 
exemptions from our pre-war requirements. In the event of stich 
a crisis the situation could be met by means other than by marshal- 
ing our women and children to take up unlimited and unregulated 
factory work. If it should happen that our national existence 
required the placement of our women and children in the exhaust- 
ing industries, the change should be worked only after considering 
and enacting into law the most efficacious means to protect them 
in their work. But we face no such crisis. If we did, we should 
bear in mind the lesson learned by the warring countries of 
Europe. 


4 Public Acis, 1917, ch. 196, pp. 97, 98. 
2 Acts and Resolves, 1917, nO. 172, P. 192. . 
%Taws of New York, ch. 689. 
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JANE AUSTEN AND THE COMIC SPIRIT. 
BY BROTHER LEO. 


~7] LITTLE reflection on the representative work of 
the world’s greatest humorists readily leads to the 
conclusion that, from the standpoint of its effects 
on the reader, humor has two main functions: It 
makes us laugh, and it makes ‘us think. Both these 
functions may, and generally do, operate synchronously, for in 
Aristophanes, Cervantes, Shakespeare and Moliére, we find food 
alike for laughter and for thought; but it is clear that the one tend- 
ency or the other so dominates that it is possible to classify comic 
writers as laugh-humorists and thought-humorists. Thus, the 
diverting adventures of the Knight of La Mancha and his stolid 
squire, though possessing an undoubted thought content so per- 
vasive and so considererable that Turgenev was able to construct 
a convincing philosophical comparison of Hamlet and Don 
Quixote, constitute mainly an appeal to the risibles; and so Cer- 
vantes is a laugh-humorist. The drama of Tartufe, on the other 
hand, though not devoid of provocatives to laughter, possesses 
mainly an intellectual appeal; it is really the drama of hypocrisy, 
and the enjoyment of it is conditioned on the spectator’s ability to 
follow thought transitions and thought contrasts; and so Moliére 
is a thought-humorist. Myriad-minded as he is, Shakespeare in 
his mirthful moods now falls into the one attitude, now into the 
other. Falstaff and Launcelot Gobbo make us laugh, Jaques and 
Malvolio make us. think. Shakespeare is a laugh-humorist in A 
Comedy of Errors and a thought-humorist in The Tempest. 

This distinction between laugh-humor and thought-humor 
involves a corresponding differentiation between comedy and the 
comic spirit. The latter is, more intimately and directly, a thing 
of the mind. It may spring from what Thackeray called a mix- 
ture of love and wit; it may be, as Mr. Crothers would say, “ the 
frank enjoyment of the imperfect;” but in any case it is less con- 
cerned with what people do than with what they are. The laugh- 
ter it evokes is a laughter of the mind—‘“ a harmless wine,” says 
George Meredith, “conducing to -sobriety in the degree that it 
enlivens. It enters you like fresh air into a study; as when one of 
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the sudden contrasts of the comic idea floods the brain like reassur- 
ing daylight.” And a little earlier in his brilliant essay, On Com- 
edy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit, the creator of Sir Wil- 
loughby Patterne defines the test of the comic spirit to be “ that 
it shall awaken thoughtful laughter.” The comic spirit is humor 
“ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 

Comedy, properly so-called, points out her objects with an 
Horatian chuckle, perhaps even with a Rabelaisian leer: ‘“‘ See,” 
she says, “ yonder man who inadvertently sits upon his own hat; 
who goes out during a thunder storm with a watering-can and an 
umbrella to sprinkle his favorite rose tree; who tells such mas- 
todonic lies that he deceives nobody except himself; who heroically 
leads his platoon of soldiers in headlong charge against the main 
body of his own troops; who laughs at funerals and weeps at wed- 
dings and habitually mislays his spectacles and manifests living 
faith in hair-restorers; who marries his cook because she is so 
excellent a cook only to find that once a wife the lady refuses to 
enter the kitchen.” But the comic spirit, smiling as the Prince of 
Denmark smiled during his verbal bout with the socialistic grave- 
maker, gently reminds us: “The gentleman’s lack of table man- 
ners is really due to his extreme self-consciousness; he gets up at 
a most ungodly hour because he once read in a book that early ris- 
ing is salutary; like Browning’s Caliban and Mr. H. G. Wells, he 
has made unto himself a deity in his own image and likeness; he 
never mentions himself in conversation because he dreads being 
put down as an egotist; he would like to wear his hat sideways 
because his friends say he looks like Napoleon; he is discourteous 
to his wife because he is really very fond of her, and he worries 
incessantly because he learns from his Sunday newspaper that a 
million years from now the earth will probably be destroyed by 
fire.” 

When Erasmus declared humor to be dependent on good tem- 
per and insight into human nature, it was really the comic spirit 
that he had in mind. The thought-humorist knows man and men, 
not merely in their external vagaries, but from the inside; and his 
attitude, for all its keen enjoyment, is one of deep and even loyal 
sympathy. There is nothing of morbidity about it. ‘ Contempt,” 
says Meredith again, “is a sentiment that cannot be entertained 
by comic intelligence.” It is a thing apart from cynicism. 
Socrates understood it as he joked with Crito, the hemlock cup 
at his lips; it was alien to Diogenes in his tub. Voltaire knew 
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- naught of it, and Swift and Pope; neither does Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
But Thackeray dwelt in its light, and Charles Lamb and Terence; 
and so does M. Edmond Rostand. 

It is not without a gently humorous significance that the 
supreme exponent of the comic spirit in English letters is a woman, 
a spinster, the daughter of an obscure village clergyman. Jane 
Austen, a century after her death, claims recognition as England’s 
premier thought-humorist. In her refreshing unconsciousness of 
the distinction, in her not less refreshing avoidance of all striving 
after the distinction, in her ingenuous refusal to take herself too 
seriously, lies an added charm. The second half of the nineteenth 
century gave her a formidable rival in the person of George Mere- 
dith—not a rival merely, but at many points an antithesis. For 
Meredith was conscious of what he called “the comic intelligence ;” 
Meredith did strive to realize every potentiality of his admitted 
gift of humorous perception; Meredith did—and here the comic 
spirit for once blends into tragedy—take himself seriously. But 
all in vain. The man’s meticulously thought-out theory of his 
art, his syntax-shattering manipulation of elusive epigrams, his 
elisions, suspensions, dissonances, inversions and neologisms, his 
tortuous and torturing pursuit of shadows of shades of meaning— 
shame itself, why did he make such faces?—his castigation of the 
“inveterate opponents” who refused to smile at his sallies and of 
the not less detested ‘“ drum-and-fife supporters” who insisted 
upon smiling too broadly to suit the taste of this arbiter 
elegantiarum of the comic spirit—all availed not against the native 
ability, the keen observation, the apt turn for language and the 
fine sense of proportion of the woman—the woman who, working 
with a tiny brush upon her two inches of ivory, painted comic min- 
iatures likely never to be surpassed. 

The seemingly unaccountable caprice of genius that came with 
peerless dramatic gifts to a Warwickshire poacher and touched 
with rare lyric fire the thick lips of an Ayrshire ploughboy, dallied 
with the dark-haired girl playing about the Hampshire lanes. Born 
at Steventon toward the close of the year 1775, Jane Austen lived 
her relatively short life never two hundred miles from the place of 
her nativity. Grown up, she dwelt with her family at Bath, after- 
ward at Southampton, a rare jaunt in London being the only not- 
able variety in her external existence. She died at Winchester, 
whither she had gone to attend a physician, in July, 1817. 

The*Austens were respectable, home-loving, ordinary folks. 
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The father, the Rev. George Austen, was rector at Steventon until 
succeeded in 1801 by his son, the Rev. James Austen. The mother 
was a peaceful body and a good housekeeper. Two of the boys 
took orders and two more entered the navy, both ultimately attain- 
ing to the grade of admiral of the fleet. Cassandra, Jane’s only 
sister and inseparable friend and confidant, led in single blessed- 
ness a sweetly uneventful life. Such a family might well be 
regarded by the worldly wise as an abode of serenity, of 
mediocrity, of rural gentility, a nursery, perhaps, of Mr. Kipling’s 
“general averages;” but the last place on earth where one would 
look for the nursery of an eminent exemplar of the comic spirit. 
Steventon, Jane Austen’s birthplace and her home for more 
than a quarter of a century, was peaceful, secluded, commonplace. 
It had a church dating from the eleventh century standing a little 
beyond the village, and sturdy hawthorns and a solitary yew— 
reputed to be as old as the church—kept melancholy ward above 
the graves. The elm-shaded rectory, comfortable after a fashion 
but far from luxurious, stood at the end of a row of cottages. The 
village itself, in essentials unchanged by the passing of a century 
and more, sulks in a shallow valley surrounded by low-lying hills. 
As a very young girl Jane Austen with her sister Cassandra 
attended the Abbey School at Reading, a secularized Benedictine 
foundation; and she played with her little companions among the 
ruins of the abbey church which was begun by Henry I. and conse- 
crated by St. Thomas of Canterbury in 1125. At Steventon, the 
children had a penchant for amateur theatricals and utilized the 
barn in summer and the dining-room in winter for performances. 
Substantially all we know of the externals of Jane Austen’s 
home life we get from her own letters, published by Lord Bra- 
bourne in 1884; from the memoir written by her nephew, the Rev. 
Austen Leigh, which appeared in 1870, and from a contribution 
made by the third and fourth generations, Jane Austen: Her Life 
and Letters, by William Austen-Leigh and Richard Arthur Aus- 
ten-Leigh, the son and the grandson of the author of the memoir, 
which saw the light as recently as 1914. All these witness to the 
conventionality and serenity of the Austen’s home life, and to the 
far from spectacular manner in which Jane’s days were spent. Her 
nephew pays a tribute to his aunt’s skill with the needle; and 
despite his assurance that both she and Cassandra “ took to the 
garb of middle age sooner than their years or their looks required,” 
the numerous vivacious passages in her letters commenting from 
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various angles on that complex subject of feminine attire, make 
it clear that she had a normal and healthy interest in her personal 
adornment. Like her own heroines, in externals at least, she was 
a conformist to the whims of dame fashion, a respecter of the 
slogan, “it is always done,” a trembler—though forsooth a sub- 
risive one—in the presence of the fiend named Social Error. And 
so she interested herself in fancy work and imitation china and 
filigree baskets, wore dainty pattens on a mid-winter walk, dined 
at four in the afternoon and expressed polite interest in somebody’s 
“ putrid” sore throat. Her writing was done, not in a decorated 
bower or an inaccessible “ den,” but in the common '‘sitting-room, 
subject to all the interruptions, annoyances and foolish questions 
from which not even a clergyman’s household may boast immunity. 
“May we not be well content with Jane Austen as we have her,” 
Miss Repplier asks, “ the central figure of a little loving family 
group, the dearest of daughters and sisters, the gayest and bright- 
est of aunts, the most charming and incomparable of old maids?” 

Indeed, we may; but if we look no further than the sitting- 
room at Steventon and the pump-room at Bath, the cottage at 
Chawton and the black marble slab that marks her grave, we shall 
find no clue to the seeming incongruity between her undis- 
tinguished daily iife and her distinguished place in English letters. 
Weare glad to know that there was nothing saturnine or lugubrious 
about her, that she was fond of dancing the stately figures of her 
generation, that she idolized her sailor brothers, that she delighted 
her nephews and nieces with improvised fairy stories, that she wrote 
a firm, neat hand, that, in short, she was a sane and sensible wom- 
anly woman. But what have all these things to do with the comic 
spirit? 

Nothing at all—except in so far as they indicate a character 
at once simple and acute, shrewd and sympathetic. Superficially 
considered, Jane Austen was an ordinary woman living an ordi- 
nary life; more intimately known, Jane Austen assumes something 
of the lure and distinction of the Wordsworthian star that dwelt 
apart—a woman who visioned in the pettinesses and foibles of her 
day and her caste much of the mightiness and the whimsicality of 
human nature unchanged through all the ages; who, ostensibly 
concerned only with English middle class men and manners, really 
succeeds in observing and depicting the traits of character and the 
truths of environment that play their part at all times and every- 
where in the great drama of life. And her visioning was the per- 
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ception of the comic spirit. Even in her letters and even when 
writing about herself, she reveals that canny insight into charac- 
ter and that apt and suggestive way of conveying her impressions 
which betoken the presence of thought-humor—the distinction 
which George Meredith achieved in theory, however short he fell 
of it in practice. 

Living in stirring times, she was not stirred. Napoleon she 
neither execrated nor worshipped; she simply ignored him. A 
country dance meant more to her than the French Revolution. In 
the momentous year of 1799 she could write to her sister: “ There 
were twenty dances, and I danced them all, and without fatigue. 
I was glad to find myself capable of dancing so much and with 
so much satisfaction as I did; from my slender enjoyment of the 
Ashford balls, I had not thought myself equal to it, but in cold 
weather and with few couples I fancy I could just as well dance 
for a week together as for half an hour.” This is not the gush- 
ing of a giddy girl unconscious of the deeper meanings and larger 
issues of life; it is the amused self-criticism of a mature woman 
who looks out upon the world, including the social microcosm in 
which she moves, with smiling eyes and narrowed eyelids; who 
enjoys, with the cerebral enjoyment of a connoisseur, her own 
tendency to absorption in community trifles. And in another let- 
ter the same gentle, appraising humor is noteworthy : “ Charles has 
receive £30 for his share of the privateer, and expects £10 more; 
but of what avail is it to take prizes if he lays out the produce in 
presents to his sisters? He has been buying gold chains and - 
. topaz crosses for us. He must be well scolded....I will write 
by this post to thank and reproach him....We shall be unbearably 
fine.” 

Never does she betray any of the popularly accepted indica- 
tions of the alleged artistic temperament. ‘ There was in her,” 
writes her nephew, “ nothing eccentric or angular; no ruggedness 
of temper; no singularity of manner; none of the morbid sen- 
sibility or exaggeration of feeling which not unfrequently accom- 
panies great talents.” She wrote her stories primarily for her 
own delectation and the amusement of the family circle; and 
though she was human enough to be anxious about the sale of her 
books when once the publishers had taken them up, though she 
frankly wrote of Pride and Prejudice as her “ own darling child,” 
and considered Elizabeth Bennet “as delightful a creature as ever 
appeared in print,” Emma as “a heroine whom no one but myself 
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will much like” and Anne Elliot as “almost too good for me,” 
she was always able to retain both her poise and her good-humored 
outlook. “Her talents,” says the author of the memoir, “ did 
not introduce her to the notice of other writers, or connect her 
with the literary world, or in any degree pierce through the 
obscurity of her domestic retirement.” She refused to submit to 
any process of lionizing. She shrank, with deliciously assumed hor- 
ror, from a meeting with Madame de Staél. When it was inti- 
mated that the Prince Regent was interested in her work, she took 
effective means to let the royal attentions die a natural death. 

Some of Jane Austen’s admirers, possessed of more constructive 
imagination than scientific judgment in the manipulation of veri- 
fied facts, have sought to read a romantic love episode into her life. 
They have built, upon most inadequate foundations, a conventional 
story of a man to whom she lost her heart and whose untimely 
death drove her into spinsterhood saddened and subdued. They 
would do well to read again both her earlier and later books, and 
seek to discover in one or the other any evidence of blighted ro- 
mance; or tell by what process of reasoning they detect a note of 
unassuaged repining in her sprightly letters to Cassandra. That 
her sister destroyed some of Jane’s letters, is readily admitted; but 
that the destroyed letters contained proof of the reality of Jane’s 
love story, is neither easily credible nor possible to establish. Jane 
Austen has earned her place in Miss Repplier’s dainty pantheon 
of incomparable old maids. 

Neither in her life nor in her works was Jane Austen a 
romanticist. Even as a girl in her teens, though she read the con- . 
ventional romances of the day, she read them in an unconventional 
spirit. They inspired her first attempts at story writing, appren- - 
tice work contained now only in a few old copy books in the pos- 
session of the Austen family. The “silly romances” prompted 
her to write burlesques of them in stilted, exaggerated, mock- 
heroic language; to poke sly fun at the improbable events of the 
older tales, to douche with common sense their mucilaginous sen- 
timentality and their scenes of impossible and interminable love 
making wrought in King Cambyses’ vein. Lord Acton recognized 
this procedure as an incipient manifestation of the comic spirit 
when he said that Jane Austen condemns the romantic type of 
fiction, “ not by direct censure but by the indirect method of imitat- 
ing and exaggerating the faults of her models, thus clearing the 
fountain by first stirring up the mud.” 
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The same burlesque tendency, more sure in its touch and more 
under the salutary guidance of artistic reserve, is the dominant 
note in Northanger Abbey, the first written, though posthumously 
published, of her little group of novels. This story, which half a 
century after it was written Macaulay declared to be “ worth all 
Dickens and Pliny together,” was a re-written version of a tale 
originally called Susan. In 1803, Jane disposed of it to a pub- 
lisher who made no use of it; and it was recovered by the author 
thirteen years later. Northanger Abbey has an easily detected 
though thoroughly decorous farcical note, and is really a clever bit 
of fun making at the expense of novels of the general style of The 
Mysteries of Udolpho, Mrs. Radcliffe’s melodramatic romance 
which some of the text-books label “ gothic.” The humor of 
Northanger Abbey has not always been appreciated as humor. 
Thus, another lady who wrote, Maria Edgeworth, registered a vigor- 
ous protest: ‘‘ The behavior of the General in Northanger Abbey, 
packing off the young lady without a servant or the common civilities 
which any bear of a man, not to say gentleman, would have shown, 
is quite outrageously out of drawing and out of nature.” This 
stricture reminds one of the dear old lady who declared that for 
Titania in A Midsummer Night's Dream to become enamored of 
Bottom the bewitched “ didn’t seem natural.” The conduct of 
the General, to say nothing of the discussion between John Dash- 
wood and his wife in the second chapter of Sense and Sensibility 
and numerous kindred episodes in the Austen novels, has its justi- 
fication and its charm in the devices employed by the comic spirit 
to clear the fountain by stirring up the mud. 

The fine fruitage of the comic spirit is, almost necessarily, 
caviar to the general. It is not without significance that Edward 
Fitz-Gerald, the man who was preéminently a popularizer of the 
superficial, a middleman of the exotic and a brandisher of the bi- 
zatre, should complain that Jane Austen is overrated as a novelist. 
More things, and more kinds of things, should happen in her stor- 
ies, he thinks; he can discern no real greatness in her romances of 
the tea table. ‘‘ She is capital as far as she goes,” he wrote in 
1871, “but she never goes out of the Parlour; if but Magnus 
Troil, or Jack Bunce, or even one of Fielding’s Brutes, would but 
dash in upon the Gentility and swear a round Oath or two!” There 
are times when we can sympathize with that viewpoint; but the 
result of the incursion of Fielding’s brute would be farce, or per- 
haps comedy; it would not be the embodiment of the comic spirit. 
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The relative slightness of Jane Austen’s plots, the relative slimness 
of her episodes, the relative paucity of her external action, are 
necessary prerequisites for the securing of her most telling hu- 
morous effects. Her books are splendid manifestations of thought- 
humor precisely because so very little does happen; the reader’s 
attention becomes absorbed, not in what is done, but in who is 
doing it. Her usual scheme of plot construction is suggestive of 
the expedient employed by Mr. Langdon Mitchell in the first act 
of The New York Idea. The dull, drab and drearily respectable 
Phillimores have dawdled over the wedding invitations for many 
weary minutes; they have yawned and droned and hemmed and 
hawed over the momentous question, “ Shall we invite the Dud- 
leys?” Then, one after another, the members of the family lan- 
guidly drawl, “ Well, we shall invite the Dudleys.” Whereupon 
the prospective bride, Mrs. Cynthia Karslake, jumps out of the 
chair where she has been all the while fuming in atrabilious ennus 
and dances about the room shouting, as the curtain falls, ‘“ The 
Dudleys are coming, hurrah, hurrah!” The outburst of the viva- 
cious widow, rendered necessary by the demand of the dramatic 
form for visualized contrast, is the only element in the superbly 
conceived scene that is not Austenesque. Given the situation and 
the characters in one of Jane Austen’s novels, nothing else would 
be changed; but the chapter would probably draw to a close with 
some one suggesting more tea. This difference in treatment is 
an excellent example of the difference between Mr. Mitchell’s 
comedy and Jane Austen’s comic spirit. 

But it is not in her plots, but in her characters, that we per- 
ceive Jane Austen’s.comic spirit at its best. In her study of men 
and women she has a keen eye for what might be called conven- 
tional incongruities for those inconsistent traits of character 
which most of us accept as usual or even necessary without dis- 
turbing ourselves over their inherent absurdity. A case in point 
is her portrait of Marianne Dashwood who is, as Austin Dobson 
says, “the obsolete survival of the sentimental novel.” Another 
is her commentary on Mrs. Musgrove’s “large and fat sighing 
over the destiny of a son whom alive nobody had much cared for. 
Personal size and mental sorrow have certainly no necessary pro- 
portions. A large bulky figure has as good aspight to be in deep 
affliction as the most graceful set of limbs inthe world. But, fair 
or not fair, there are unbecoming conjunctions, which reason 
will patronize in vain, which taste cannot tolerate, which ridicule 
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will seize.” Jane Austen speaks here out of the fullness of experi- 
ence; as a clergyman’s daughter she had often come in contact with 
the incongruity of the lachrymose fat woman. It is utterly un- 
reasonable, as she declares; and yet the portly weeper suggests a 
grief as diverting as fat Jack Falstaff’s periodical professions of 
repentance. The weeping ways of the too, too solid flesh are food 
for the comic spirit. 

Macaulay, Archbishop Whately and Professor Sainstbury 
have all recognized a kinship between some of Jane Austen’s char- 
acters and the fools of Shakespeare. (More accurately, I think, 
his clowns.) Her clerical characters, Saintsbury maintains, are 
“ preachers of the highest and most Shakespearean comedy.” Be 
that as it may, they are not conspicuously preacliers of religion. 
As the daughter of one clergyman and the sister of two others, 
and therefore in necessarily intimate contact with the clerical asso- 
ciations of her day, Jane Austen unquestionably knew at first hand 
the churchly types she has so vividly portrayed in her novels. At 
their best, like Edmund Bertrand, her ministers achieve a formal 
seriousness, a species of frock-coated decorum consciously: as- 
sumed during office hours only; at their worst, they descend to the 
assininity and canting obsequiousness of that prince of clerical 
nincompoops, Mr. Collins, whose professional ideal is to demean 
himself “with grateful respect to her Ladyship,*and be ever 
ready to perform those rites and ceremonies which are instituted 
by the Church of England.” Between such extremes are those 
nice young men of fashion, Henry Tilney and Edward Ferrars; 
Charles Hayter, whose conception of the clerical office is of an 
advantageous stepping-stone to the holy sacrament of matrimony; 
Mr. Elton, an ill-bred, cringing sycophant, very fond of his wine: 
and Dr. Grant who exudes at every pore of his being the unctious- 
ness of the worldy bon vivant. That Jane Austen depicted the 
English clergyman of a hundred years ago true to the life is 
vouched for by her nephew, Austen Leigh, himself a gentleman of 
the cloth. “Such,” he says, “ were the opinions and practices then 
prevalent among respectable and conscientious clergymen.” Her 
comic spirit reveled in the paradoxical spectacle of the spiritual 
shepherd unlearned, unspiritual, unzealous. Cowper, whom she 
vastly admired, had already written: “The parson knows enough 
who knows a duke.” 

Her exceptional possession of the comic spirit Jane Austen 
further demonstrates in the technique of her art. Her books pos- 
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sess balance and proportion; her manner is one of reserve rather 
than emphasis, suggestive rather than obvious. Within their 
limits—admittedly narrow—her novels achieved results “ nearer 
in artistic perfection,” says Professor Child, “than any others in 
the English language.” The more she wrote the more she grew 
in acuteness of observation, in depth of outlook, in sureness of 
touch, in power of analysis and delineation. In her later novels 
she depends for her effects less on the outward peculiarities of 
her characters and more on their range of interest. Hers was, in 
the words of the generously envious Walter Scott, not “the big 
bow-wow ” style, “ but the exquisite touch which renders common 
things and characters interesting ;” the humorous perceptions and 
conceptions which, David Masson assures us, have put the most 
hard-headed men in ecstasies. 

Perhaps the hard-headed readers have been all the more im- 
pressed by her studious avoidance of the didactic note. She re- 
fused to make fiction an adjunct of the pulpit; her characters are 
never puppets for preachments; her tales, in the sense of the word 
preémpted by Maria Edgeworth, are not “moral” tales. Her 
humor, as Professor Francis Hovey Stoddard has aptly remarked, 
* is the humor of an observer—of a refined, satisfied observer— 
rather than the humor of the reformer; it is the humor of one who 
sees the incongruities, but never dreams of questioning the general 
excellence of the system as a whole.” We may regret, with Car- 
dinal Newman, that she has not a dream of the high Catholic 
ethos; but we may rejoice that her endowment of the true comic 
spirit was sufficiently strong to prevent her sharing, even in a re- 
mote degree, the conviction of Stevenson’s Israel Hands who 
“never yet seen no good come of goodness.’ She could say with 
her own Elizabeth Bennet: “I hope I never ridicule what is 
wise or good. Follies and nonsense, whims and inconsistencies, do 
divert me, I own, and I laugh at them when I can.” That some 
readers demand more than this, does not minimize the worth of her 
contributions to English literature. ‘We are not much better, 
but perhaps a little more prudent for her writings,” Macready, the 
actor, wrote in his diary. Be it so; prudence is rare, and a 
virtue—a cardinal one. Many a promising novelist—for a mod- 
ern instance consider the melancholy case of Mr. Winston Churc- 
hill—has abused his talent for story telling and depicting character 
by insisting on donning clerical bands and preaching, not very 
effectively, from the rickety pulpit of the six best sellers. 
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Jane Austen’s adverse critics have found fault with her, not 
for what she accomplished, but for what she did not, and did not 
want to, do. Is it not time, a century after her death, to praise her 
for those identical reasons? A darkly passionate sister of the quill, 
Charlotte Bronté, complains of her lack of emotional force. 
“She ruffles her reader by nothing vehement, disturbs him by 
nothing profound. The’ passions are perfectly unknown to her; 
she rejects even a speaking acquaintance with that stormy sister- 
hood.” Here is palpable if unintentional laudation. Might not 
the flavor of world fiction be a trifle sweeter and its portraiture of 
life a more veracious guide, if some of the lurid ladies—like 
George Sand and Anne Radcliffe and Charlotte Bronté herselfi— 
had been a shade less intent upon reconnoitering the dark and 
bloody ground, a little less given to what Huxley described as 
“sensualistic caterwauling,” and a degree less successful in 
achieving theatricality and hysterics? Not the least impressive of 
Jane Austen’s exquisitely drawn clerical bores would we exchange 
for a wilderness of Brontéan Rochesters. 

In a world that has survived the madness of the naughty 
nineties, that has squirmed before the crepuscular morbidity of 
Marie Bashkertsev, that has recoiled from the mephitic pyrotech- 
nics of Marie Corelli, that has flung up its arms in frenzied and 
panic-stricken protest against the fulgurant obscenity of Victoria 
Cross and Elinor Glyn, we are justified in turning with genuine 
affection to Jane Austen in the lively confidence of finding in her 
one-foot shelf of fiction episodes that do not set the teeth on edge, 
characters distinguished for the lack of both neo-paganism and 
peanut piety, and an appeal to intellect rather than an appeal to 
sex. Following the advice of Horace and the example of Moliére, 
the Hampshire parson’s daughter observed and limned the man- 
ners of her age; and as the unsurpassed possessor of the comic 
spirit she demonstrated what so many of the strident sisterhood, 
with their wild eyes and loosened hair and waving arms and rau- 
cous voices, have tried so hard and successfully to make us forget— 
that the saving sense of humor is not an exclusive masculine 
possession and that a woman who writes may win a place in the 
sun without sacrificing her womanhood. 
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ASPECTS OF RECENT DRAMA IN ENGLISH. 
BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


ITI. 


THE THEATRE OF IMAGINATION. 


—-ea| NE makes much, for critical purposes, of these two 
main divisions called the theatre of realism and the 
theatre of imagination. And in all truth they will 
be found to sum up the two distinct lines of dramatic 
DST s3——BSj development, from beginning to end of the story. 
Only, in point of human fact, there comes a moment when all such 
artificial boundaries appear false as well as true. The oracular Sir 
Henry Arthur Jones used to believe that the whole future of Eng- 
lish drama hung upon his question: “ Do people go to the theatre 
to get away from life or to see life portrayed?’ But there is no 
hard and fast answer to that acute question. Audiences, being like 
ourselves variable and human, go to the theatre for both reasons— 
or for each reason at a different time. And the critic of really 
catholic taste must needs mold himself into some likeness of the 
fabled and heartening optimist—the man who between two good 
things always made a point of choosing both! For in the very 
nature of things, there must and will be a theatre of imagination 
and a theatre of realism: just as there must be a literature of poetry 
and a literature of prose; and within poetry itself an alternating 
tendency toward the classic or the romantic form of expression. 

So it is with no implication of a sheep and goat division that 
these two aspects of recent drama are thus sharply separated. Imagi- 
nation will, indeed, enter into every realistic play—if its realism is 
to carry over with any significance; and realism must have its part 
in every imaginative drama—if it is to be a drama and not merely 
a dream fantasy. At a thousand points the lines will seem to con- 
verge. None the less, they are distinct in aim and in method, and 
perhaps never more conspicuously distinct than in the drama of the 
last fifty years. The theatre of imagination is, then, neither an 
ideal nor an organization. It is the storehouse of all the poetic 
drama of,our recent renaissance, of the romantic and symbolic 
drama, the revival of pageant and miracle play in English-speaking 
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countries. And it is the hot-bed of those charming, exotic, some- 
times enigmatic experiments which are still springing up almost 
daily, and which will demand a discussion all their own later on. 

As first fruit of this imaginative theatre, one would single out 
the poetic drama—because it is the nearest lineal descendant of the 
imaginative drama of the past: the historic drama of Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethans, of Dryden, and of the not so successful mid- 
Victorians. And first among producers of recent poetic drama, 
there is likely to be a very strong agreement in naming the late 
Stephen Phillips. For when his first play, the story of Francesca 
da Rimini, was produced in the year 1900, it was said in London 
that he had achieved the impossible. He had succeeded in uniting 
poetry and actability—he, a young poet barely thirty-two, had suc- 
ceeded where Tennyson and Browning had failed! 

Stephen Phillips was happy in the off-setting combination of 
highly respectable ancestors and a highly romantic temperament. 
Reared as became the son of a well-born Anglican clergyman, he 
left Oxford during his first term to follow the life of the itinerant 
stage ;"and when, later on, the young knight entered himself the lists 
of playwriting, he came as an actor of experience and a poet of 
already notable achievement. It had become manifest that the 
English stage had a present as well as a past—and Mr. Phillips 
determined to produce poetic drama not to be read by the fireside, 
but to be acted with all the technical splendor of the modern theatre. 

That first play, Paolo and Francesca, remains his greatest. It 
was presented in London by Mr. George Alexander, and proved 
itself a drama of such extraordinary beauty and power that it is 
difficult to understand why it is not more frequently revived, at 
least by the less commercial managers. From the opening scene, 
where the little bride Francesca is led through the great chained 
doorway into the grim castle of the Malatesta, there is an atmosphere 
of brooding tragedy. She is pictured young and fair and 
helpless before the fate which has already its hold upon her, as upon 
the silent soldier destined to be her husband, and the youth- 
ful Paolo destined immortally to be her lover. Stephen 
Phillips does not blacken the character of the husband as so many 
tellers of the story, including our American Boker, have done: there 
is something of the divine patience in the understanding with which 
all his characters are here developed; and like the tragedies of old, 
the drama purifies by terror and pity. It follows Dante’s version 
in that unforgettable scene where love is first admitted between the 
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two—the scene where Paolo, suddenly back from the war, comes 
upon Francesca in the garden as she sits dreaming over the old ro- 
mance of Lancelot and Guinevere. But there is much of Mr. Phil- 
lips’ own delicate psychology in all the gradual unfolding of their 
tragic destinies. When his Francesca is urged by a light-minded 
serving maid to meet Paolo more frequently, the young harassed 
countess gives an answer worth remembering: 


O, Nita, when we women sin, ’tis not 

By art; it is not easy, it is not light; 

It is an agony shot through with bliss: 
We sway and rock and suffer ere we fall! 


And the close of the play is really amazing in the tensity of its re- 
strained passion. Always throughout Stephen Phillip’s work it-és re- 
strained: his fondness for the classic Greek models of tragedy was 
self-confessed, and he would have, for instance, no murder done 
before the eyes of the audience: but he brought all the subtle 
powers of modern analysis to bear upon his ancient themes, So 
here one sees Giovanni, the betrayed husband, entering slowly 
through the curtains. There is blood upon his hands. Presently, 
while the servants cower from him, torches are brought in; then 
the bodies of Paolo and Francesca, carried upon a litter. The serv- 
ants and handmaids break into lamentation, which Giovanni silences 
with a motion. Marble-like, he walks to the litter and gazes down 
at the silent forms: 


Not easily have we three come to this— 
We three who now are dead. Unwillingly 
They loved, unwillingly I slew them. Now 
I kiss them on the forehead quietly. 


He is shaken—then the agony breaks from his lips in one last 
quivering cry: 
She takes away my strength. 
I did not know the dead could have such hair. 
Hide them! They look like children fast asleep! 


Stephen Phillips’ next play, Herod, might be described as a 
work of almost aching beauty. Its dramatic interpretation of the 
love of Herod and Mariamne is as exquisite in its own way as this 
poetic description of the young, death-doomed priest, Aristobulus: 
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All behind him is 
A sense of something coming on the world, 
A crying of dead prophets from their tombs, 
A singing of dead poets from their graves. 


And once again, the ending of the drama was particularly success- 
ful. Herod was played in London by Sir Herbert Tree; so also 
were Ulysses and The Sin of David and Nero. This last play lent 
itself to gorgeous scenic investiture, and the title rdle was drawn 
with no little originality ; but it betrayed only too plainly the gradual 
weakening of Stephen Phillips’ dramatic genius. More and more 
the poet in him was out-topping the playwright, so that his later 
dramas were manifestly for the reader rather than the audience. 
Latest of them all, and but a brief time before Mr. Phillips’ death, 
came his epic of the present war, Armageddon. Moving through 
its scenes one meets the mystical figure of Jeanne d’Arc: and in 
the end it is her vision—symbol of highest patriotism, civilization 
and sacrifice—which deters the French and English armies from 
the destruction of Cologne Cathedral, and beckons on to a world 
peace. There could scarcely have been a more fitting crown to Mr. 
Phillips’ lifelong service of the ideal. 

Not a few resemblances exist between the poetic drama of the 
English Phillips and the Irish William Butler Yeats. Both men 
were in the first and last place poets: and Mr. Yeats gained at least 
a working knowledge of the stage through his connection with the 
Abbey Theatre. It is interesting to observe that the most human 
and active of all his plays is the curious Unicorn from the Stars, 
which he wrote‘in collaboration with Lady Gregory: and just who 
supplied the superb imagination and who the vivid, colloquial real- 
ism of this venture makes no very difficult guess. But the more 
strictly Yeatsian dramas are all worth remembering. The Countess 
Cathleen clothes with tremendously fine poetry the old legend of 
the ruler who sells her soul to Satan for the succor of the poor: only 
to find that no such impious bargain may hold before the Divine 
Clarity, since 


The Light of Lights 
Looks always on the motive, not the deed, 
The Shadow of Shadows on the deed alone. 





Kathleen Ni Houlihan is a very well-known symbolic drama of 
Irish patriotism: and The Pot of Broth is perhaps not as well 
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known as it should be for a delicious parody upon Irish “ bluff.” 
In the Land of Heart's Desire Mr. Yeats has achieved a little 
lyrical drama surcharged with Celtic wistfulness and fatality—the 
call of magic set against the call of the home. Higher still must be 
rated that really luminous miracle play, The Hour Glass. It isa 
one act drama, admirable for performance by Catholic amateurs, 
the story of an old, learned professor who is saved by the faith of 
a fool. Some hint of its quality may be gained from this little dia- 
logue between Teigue the Fool and the Wise Man: 


Wise Man: I am wise, and I have never seen an angel. 

Teigue: I have seen plenty of angels....They are always 
there if one looks about one: they are like the blades of grass. 

Wise Man: When do you see them, then? 

Teigue: When one gets quiet ; then something wakes up inside 
one, something happy and quiet like the stars—not like the seven 
that move, but like the fixed stars.... 

Wise Man: Is it long since you have seen them, Teigue the 
Fool? 

Teigue: Not long, glory be to God! I saw one coming behind 
me just now. It was not laughing, but it had clothes the color 


of burning sods, and there was something shining about its head. 


These symbolic plays of Mr. Yeats point on to a most significant 
symptom of our recent dramatic renaissance—the revival of reli- 
gious drama. It is, of course, common knowledge that the drama of 
the modern world was literally cradled in the sanctuary; growing 
out of the festal offices of Holy Church by way of the mystery 
plays, the miracle plays, saints’ lives, moralities, interludes, etc., and 
becoming more and more secularized by contact with the popular 
chronicle histories and masques, until the robust flowering of 
Elizabeth’s time.t But this very Catholic art, while enduring in 
religious schools and colleges, has been banished from the public 
stage these three hundred years. And now one sees it returning— 
the mystery and the miracle play: by no means only within the 
British theatre, nor always within the body of the Church Catholic! 
One thinks of Massenet’s lovely Jongleur de Notre Dame and of the 
host of beautiful religious plays which the English censor (save 
the mark!) has felt called upon to forbid during the past decade and 
a half. Monsignor Benson’s Nativity Play and The Upper Room 


1See English Religious Drama, by Katherine Lee Bates, also Introduction to 
The Elizabethan Drama, by Felix E. Schelling. 
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were among these: devout little dramas of the Birth and Passion 
of Christ, lineal descendants of their medieval prototypes; true 
even in mystical intention, since they bear witness that to their 
author the miracle was of infinitely greater importance than the 
play. Most of these recent Christmas dramas, including the noble 
and simple Nativity of Dr. Douglas Hyde, were very picturesquely 
described in a recent article contributed to these pages by Charles 
Phillips. But Mr. Phillips did not, and indeed could not, add that 
he himself had produced a poetic drama of rare beauty built about 
the story of Mary Magdalen—a miracle play which was presented 
with success by Miss Margaret Anglin some two years back in 
happy California. Perhaps the full significance of this dramatic 
fact will become more evident as time goes on, for it opens before 
the determinately Christian artist vistas of limitless zesthetic pos- 
sibility. Indeed, non-Catholic and betimes even non-Christian poets 
have been quick to seize upon the artistic value of religious drama. 
Not one of our contemporaries has written a more tender or satis- 
fying Christmas play than the Bethlehem of Laurence Housman. 
Its entire action might be transferred to a stained-glass window, 
and its poetic dialogue is so devotional, even so ecclesiastical, that 
the drama is frequently performed in the convent school or the 
parish theatre. It was the superlative and compelling beauty of 
holiness which won this tribute from the versatile Mr. Housman— 
who once to the present writer described himself as “a mystical 
pragmatist.” And at another time he wrote to one of the London 
journals a sentence which might almost stand as the credo of a 
whole literary movement: “I feel that there is working through 
English literature a growing recognition not so much of the dog- 
matic truth as of the emotional beauty of the Catholic presentment 
of Christianity.” 

This “ emotional beauty ” is regnant again in Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody’s Franciscan drama, The Wolf of Gubbio. The author 
is, as all the world knows, Mrs. Marks, a poet of New England 
birth who has lived much abroad—winner of the coveted Stratford 
Prize in 1910 by her poetic drama, The Piper. Much publicity at the 
time attended this latter play of the “ Pied Piper,” and it was in- 
deed full of beauty and of pathos. But there was a certain Puritan 
frown upon the faces of its severe medieval burghers, and one gath- 
ered the impression that its author’s sympathy lay rather with the 
rebels than with the spirit of the ancient Faith. The romance 
which she has since built about the Poor Little Man of Assisi and 
VOL. CVI.—49 
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with the very sweetness of Catholicism. The Wolf of Gubbio is 
his conversion of Brother Wolf is, on the other hand, fragrant 
not an easy drama to produce, but no more difficult than Peter Pan 
or many of Maeterlinck’s poetic fantasies. There is a radiance in 
its sunshine, even in its tears, very heartening in “ times which try 
men’s souls ”—a radiance which extends even to such inimitable 
stage directions as “ Enter St. Francis, shining with gladness.” And 
while the play seerns conscious that the canons of religious drama 
are less strict than those of the secular stage, while its supreme merit 
lies no doubt in the beauty and poignancy of its lyrics, both story 
and characterization are well knit, and the essentials of conflict and 
suspense are most artistically preserved. 

But the theatre of imagination has not been debtor only to poetic 
drama. From prose also it has gathered many precious things. 
Justin McCarthy’s drama of Villon, Jf J Were King, was romance 
incarnate. In fact, it was one of the most successful and gripping 
of all semi-historical plays; yet its lyrics were merely incidental. 
On the religious side, there have been the sermon-plays of Charles 
Rann Kennedy, highly imaginative but entirely in prose. There 
is a socialistic tincture to some of them, but they just escape sub- 
limity. Indeed, The Terrible Meek escapes only because it sees 
simply the much-suffering “‘ peasant mother ” where it might have 
seen—the Deipara! In Mr. Kennedy’s Servant in the House, as in 
* Jerome K. Jerome’s Passing of the Third Floor Back, one meets 
again the miracle play in modern vestments—the veiled Christ as 
Passer By upon earth. 

And in the realm of pure elfin fancy, human enough for ten- 
derness but never too human, our recent drama has been hugely 
fortunate in capturing the genius of Sir James M. Barrie. And 
Barrie himself has been hugely fortunate in capturing the genius 
of Miss Maude Adams; for hand in hand, creator and interpreter, 
they have fluttered into supremacy in the theatre of imagination. 
The Little Minister brought its revelation of arch mischief and shy 
sweetness as far back as 1897. Then came Quality Street, The Ad- 
_ mirable Crichton and, in 1904, Peter Pan. Peter marked an epoch: 
that adorable and unconscious lad who determined never to grow 
up, not only renewed the youth of myriads of sober adults—he also 
inaugurated a new and festive era for the children’s theatre all 
over the world. And those who fancy that Barrie owed a debt of 
example to, Maeterlinck, will gently observe that Peter Pan was 
written four years before the more mystical but less coherent . 
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Blue Bird, After the incomparable Peter, came Alice-Sit-by-the 
Fire, W28 it towy Woman Knows, The Legend of Lenora, then 
A Kiss for Cinderella, and on and on—each title a name to conjure 
with. The distinctly Barriean mixture of superficial realism with 
exuberant, effervescent imagination entered in varying proportion 
into them all, as into the exquisite one-act plays of Rosalind, The 
Old Lady of the Medals, and that delicate and plaintive idyl of the 
Clown and Harlequin, Pantaloon—in which the dramatist has 
dared the experiment of presenting two rdles which speak no 
word at all save with their all-expressive feet! And with this 
wealth of whimsy, there is a comforting root of sanity in all that 
Sir James Barrie gives us. For variety, for gentle humor free from 
all tempting bitterness, for grace of fancy, wistful tenderness and 
warmth of imagination, the modern theatre shall scarcely look upon 
his like again. 
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ALL THINGS UNTO GOOD. 







BY FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 






FaTHER, who clasps a son’s unanswering hand; 





And, mother, counting over one by one 
The laggard hours since she you loved has gone 
And left you with the dust of all you planned; 
And, every heart, with love’s fires lit and fanned 
Or with dead ashes cold; and, you, undone 
With Magdalen’s excess nor yet rewon; 
Oh, be not blind, look up and understand! 
The iris glittering on the stagnant pool, 
All hues that wake love’s smiling or love’s tears, 
Splendid in cloud or sordid in the clod— 
Heaven’s shattered glories—put your hearts to school 
And glean for you the shadowy gleam of years 
To winnow thence the sunlight love -of God. 
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CARLYLE AND THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY MOORHOUSE I. X. MILLAR, S.J. 


aor] LOMAS CARLYLE is one of the saddest and most 

yl significant figures of the nineteenth century: sad, 

since for all his singular earnestness and love of the 

NESS truth his mind never found rest in any definite reli- 
[Gav — gious belief, and significant, because, as W. G. Ward 
said of him: “ He may be fairly taken to mark the highest point to 
which the thought of unbelievers has yet been able to reach in solving 
the problem of human destiny.”! Like Browning it has been his 
lot to be both misunderstood and misinterpreted, so much so that 
Ruskin, though in certain respects his disciple, may be considered 
to have expressed the more common opinion about him when he 
asked: “ What can you say of Carlyle but that he was born in the 
clouds and struck by lightning?” Yet Goethe speaking of him to 
Eckermann in 1827 before Carlyle had as yet produced any of his 
more notable works said: “ Carlyle is a moral force of great im- 
portance, there is in him much for the future, and we cannot fore- 
see what he will produce and effect ;”’ and the more judicious and 
favorable estimate of recent times appears to be best summed up in 
the words of Mr. Augustine Birrell, in whose judgment Carlyle 
was “ one who though a man of genius, and of letters, neither out- 
raged society nor stooped to it; was neither a rebel nor a slave; 
who in poverty scorned wealth; who never mistook popularity for 
fame; but from the first assumed and throughout maintained the 
proud attitude of one whose duty it was to teach and not to tickle 
mankind.” Such a judgment has the further advantage of express- 
ing fairly accurately what Carlyle himself conceived to be his own 
appointed mission in the world. Writing to his mother when his 
arduous career as a man of letters was just beginning, he thus states 
what was to be his lifelong and deep felt conviction: “ Doubt not, 
dear mother, that all will yet be for the best, and that the good pur- 
poses of Providence shall not fail to be fulfilled in me. I feel as if 
I had much to do in the world; not in the vain pursuit of wealth and 
worldly honors, which are fleeting as the breath that can bestow 
them; but in’the search and declaration of Truth in such measure 


*The Dublin Review, September, 1850. 
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as the All-wise shall see meet to impart to me and give me means 
of showing it to others. With such views of my vocation, I have 
good reason to rejoice in it and often instead of envying the blind, 
slothful comfort of the men of the world, I bless heaven that I have 
had strength to see and make choice of the better part.” 

This then is what Carlyle really was: a teacher, and for a 
world now yearning for a peace which is to usher in a new era, his 
teaching should have a special interest, for, as far back as 1850, he 
declared it to be his conviction that “ there must be a new world, if 
there is to be any world at all.” At a time when Macaulay still 
reveled in the hearty approval of things as they were, Carlyle 
sounded the first note of protest destined to carry conviction to a 
complacent England. Macaulay had compared seventeenth century 
England with England as he knew it in his own day and expressed 
entire satisfaction with the latter. Carlyle saw deeper: For him the 
boasted nineteenth century with all its material advantages was not 
worthy to sit at the feet of any age animated by religious faith as 
were the Middle Ages of Gregory VII., Abbot Samson, Dante and 
Shakespeare. If there had been any Dark Age it was the eighteenth 
century of which he said: “ All this haggard epoch, with its ghastly 
doctrines, and death’s head philosophies ‘ teaching by example’ or 
otherwise, will one day become what to our Moslem friends their 
godless ages are, ‘ the period of ignorance.’ ” 

In order to appreciate this attitude in such a way as to be 
able to set a correct valuation on what was sound or unsound, of 
positive or negative worth in Carlyle’s teaching, one should recall 
what was the spirit of the times in which he first began to think 
and write; for however similar to our own, it is in many respects 
much further removed from us than we are apt to believe. The Ref- 
ormation, it must be clearly noted, had brought in its wake a 
peculiar kind of intellectual atrophy which settled over Europe 
and was the result of the absolutism of its rulers, and of that 
princely tutelage in religious matters for which both rulers and 
people had Luther chiefly to thank. Then came Nemesis! “The 
ancient Christian republic of the Middle Ages had passed away. 
For four centuries everything—the common religion, family bonds, 
monarchic solidarity and the most solemn oaths of alliance and 
friendship, had been sacrificed to a selfish and ferocious policy of 
self-aggrandizement. Right had ceased to exist; might ruled every- 
thing; successful blows had broken every bond between the ‘ Chris- 
tian’ princes....And further, since kings had used the vilest in- 
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struments and tolerated the most merciless proceedings in carrying 
out their plans. Europe, morally speaking, was powerless to with- 
stand the Revolution. She could not intervene on the score of 
principle, for Europe had no principle save one—reasons of state.’’ 
Once the French Revolution, in its horribly misguided and semi- 
intelligent return to medizvalism, had swept these rulers aside, 
the mind of Europe awoke to an unwonted sense of freedom; but 
having lost their sense of continuity with the past, men despised 
their full medieval inheritance, and allowed the experience and 
wisdom of earlier ages to count for little or nothing in modern at- 
tempts at change, revolution and improvement. These attempts, 
time and a better acquaintance with the Middle Ages show more 
clearly to have been gradually resulting in mere reconstruction. 

Strongly influenced, like so many others, by this new intel- 
lectual ferment, Carlyle, even better than Tennyson, came to see how 


Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be. 


But as has been too little noted heretofore, the real merit and 
singularity of Carlyle’s genius was the outgrowth of his discovery 
which others failed to see: the rock whereon “ our little systems ” 
were one and all making shipwreck. This was “ Fact and Nature,” 
or as he expresses it most clearly in Past and Present: “ Nature and 
fact, not red-tape and semblance, are to this hour the basis of man’s 
life; and on those through never such strata of these, man and his 
life and all his interests do, sooner or later, infallibly come to rest— 
and to be supported or swallowed according as they agree with 
those.” In order to grasp something of the significance of this 
statement we need only contrast the present moral state of mind of 
the peoples of the Allied nations with that which prevailed before 
the War: a contrast which may be strikingly emphasized by a 
passage from Madame de Staél, written at the beginning of the last 
century. “ Indifference to the moral law,” she says, “ is the ordin- 
ary outcome of a thoroughly conventionalized civilization, and 
this indifference is a much more telling argument against the 
abiding presence of an inborn conscience within us, than the most 
degrading errors of savage races. Yet men, however skeptical, no 
sooner feel the weight of an oppressive hand, than they appeal to 
justice as if they had believed in it all their lives; let tyranny attempt 
to dominate over their more cherished affections and they appeal 
* Louis Madelin, The French Revolution, English translation, pp. 155, 156. 
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to sentiments of equity with an earnestness worthy of the strictest 
moralist. The moment our souls are inflamed by any passion, 
whether of hatred or love, the hallowed principles of eternal law 
recur inevitably to our minds.’ 

Carlyle, however, did not derive the above principle, in the 
first instance, from any observation of human society in general. 
It was the fruit of his own bitter personal experience and the first 
. thing to suffer by it was his faith, to the loss of which he alludes 
in Sartor Resartus, when he says that “ for a pure moral nature, 
loss of his religious belief was the loss of everything.” He had 
read Hume, Gibbon and others of like tendencies, and though he 
found these two “ abundantly destitute of virtuous feeling” it can 
readily be seen how doctrines such as theirs had a deadly effect on 
the active mind of one who could summon nothing better in support 
of his belief than the Protestant hypotheses of what Christianity 
had been and was, although placed over against the real claims of 
the Catholic Church, these have clearly proved to be nothing short 
of bold perversions of the truth. Faced by the denial of the possi- 
bility of miracles and of the supernatural and without any hold. on 
the Ariadne-thread of Catholic tradition such as Newman had 
when he began his search for religious truths, Carlyle could find 
little in his Scotch Presbyterianism likely to suggest anything ap- 
proaching the real force of St. Augustine’s argument appropriated 
by Dante, which every Catholic, knowing his religion and knowing 
human nature, appreciates as one of the strongest confirmations of 
his faith: 

Were the world to Christianity converted 
....Withouten miracles, this one 
Is such, the rest are not its hundredth part.* 


Hence, for Carlyle at least, the definite conclusion was that 
Protestantism, or Christianity as he conceived it, had lost its foot- 
ing upon solid fact and had suffered the fate of the giant Antzus 
whom Hercules, the fit symbol of modern materialism, succeeded in 
throttling by holding him off the ground. 

But this was not all. There was the further test of “ nature” 
which in his own experience came to the fore in the process of 
what he considered his conversion. Writing in his old age of the 
events of his life in 1825 he says: “ This year I had conquered all 
my skepticism, agonizing doubtings, fearful wrestlings with the foul 


* De L’Allemagne, 3me. Partie, ch. ii. 
* Paradiso, Canto xxiv., Longfellow’s translation. 
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and vile and soul-murdering mud-gods of my epoch, had escaped as 
from a worse than Tartarus with all its Phlegethons and Stygian 
quagmires, and was emerging free in spirit into the eternal blue of 
ether....I had in effect gained an immense victory... .I then felt 
and still feel endlessly indebted to Goethe in the business; he in his 
fashion, I perceived, had traveled the steep, rocky road before me— 
the first of the moderns. . .. Meanwhile my thoughts were peaceable, 
full of pity and humanity as they had never been before. Nowhere 
can I recollect of myself such pious musings; communings, silent 
and spontaneous with Fact and Nature, as in these poor Annandale 
localities. The sound of the Kirk-bell, once or twice on Sunday 
mornings....was strangely touching—like the departing voice of 
eighteen hundred years.” 

These are sad words indeed to any Christian who has learned 
to appreciate the real nobility in Carlyle’s character. But to under- 
stand his position it must be remembered that the Luthero-Calvinistic 
theodicy was but the corollary of a false anthropology, as is ever 
bound to be the case the moment men cease to look upon Revelation 
as one concrete fact, not to be hewn at and parceled off by private 
judgment, but to be accepted as a gratuitous gift, in all its entirety, 
on the word of God. Whereas the Middle Ages had ‘possessed a 
joyful and fundamentally harmonious Christianity, the gloomy and 
violent feature in the Reformation teachings about the nature of 
man, have to a great extent been to blame for the fact that in sub- 
sequent ages, many men of powerful intellect have turned away 
from Christianity and sought a more cheerful, reasonable and 
humane view of life. It was out of this false conception of human 
nature that Carlyle had to work his way before he could arrive at 
his partial rediscovery of natural religion. This, although 
presupposed and implied in the foundations of real Christianity, 
had for the non-Catholic world suffered quite as lamentably at 
the hands of the Reformers as did Christian revelation and super- 
natural religion. In this reaction, however, Carlyle had predeces- 
sors, and a comparison with some of these may help to throw light 
on the real merit of his achievement. Rousseau, in whom as Car- 
lyle said, “the French Revolution found its evangelists” was, of 
course, the first to take the lead in this “ return to nature.” Later 
on Goethe as a young man was horrified at hearing a preacher de- 
clare that it was Pelagianism to assume the existence in man’s 
nature of anything good which by the help of God’s grace might 
develop arid bring forth fruit. While Fichte, in his discourse to 
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the German nation, complained that the system of education in force 
in his day taught “its students from their youth that there is in 
man a natural repugnance to God’s commandments and that it is 
absolutely impossible for him to conform to them.” But to all three 
of these men may be applied the judgment which Teufelsdréckh 
pronounced against the Saint-Simonians: “ Here also are men 
who have discovered, not without amazement, that man is still man; 
of which high long-forgotten truth you already see them make a 
false application.” ‘‘ The fault and misery of Rousseau,” to quote 
Carlyle again, “ was what we easily name by a single word, egoism; 
which is indeed the source and summary. of all faults and miseries 
whatsoever.” In the writings of Goethe, on the other hand, there 
is, as Madame de Staél has finely noted, a philosophy, whose spirit 
with regard to the good and evil in this world, is that things must 
be so, since they are so. And Fichte, though he could descend from 
the cloud-lands of his godless idealism to quote Ezekiel: ‘‘ Come 
from the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon the slain, that they 
may live. So I prophesied, as He commanded me; and the breath 
came into them, and they lived and stood upon their feet, an exceed- 
ing great army,” he only did so that he might apply his scriptural 
text to the results he expected from that “ better” moral training 
which was to make the nation absolute sovereign over the lives of 
all its members. It was not thus with Carlyle. “If,” as Froude 
tells us, “he had been asked what specially he conceived his own 
duty to be, he would have said that it was to force men to realize 
once more that the world was actually governed by a just God,” 
and to make them live up to the necessary consequences of such a 
belief. 
Yet, as already said, Carlyle’s rediscovery of natural religion 
was only partial because while he rejected historical Christianity, 
the psychological elements of his inherited Protestantism clung to 
him like a Nessus-shirt to his dying day. Religion, for one thing, 
was to his mind a matter of heart and will with which our intellects 
have nothing more to do than to embody our belief in fitting 
formulas. That is true which you believe to be true and religious 
truth changes with the ages: a modernistic view of things that re- 
minds one strongly of Kilmarkecle’s philosophical theory in John 
Galt’s The Entail. “ This snuff,” says the Scottish laird, “ is just as 
like a hippopotamus as the other sort that was sae like it was like a 
linty; and nothing could be plainer; for even now when I hae’t in 
my nostril I think I see the creature wallowing and wantoning in 
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some wide river in a lown sunny day, wi’ its muckle glad e’en, 
wamling wi’ delight in its black head, as it lies lapping in the caller 
water, wi’ its red tongue, twirling and twining round its ivory teeth 
(bigger, as I am creditably informed, than the blade o’ a scythe) 
and every now and then giving another lick.” This is subjectivism 
in zodlogy, and how could religion evolved in such fashion, fail to 
be at odds with science and history and everything subjectively sane 
or objectively reasonable? 

In this characteristically Protestant assumption we shall find 
the chief reason for that note of contradiction and inconsistency 
so frequently detected in Carlyle’s writings. Medieval Christian- 
ity, for instance, presented to his mind the greatest realized ideal 
ever yet attained by man, and his insight into the spirit of those ages 
is remarkable considering the prevalent ignorance about them at 
the time when he wrote. Impersonating the monks of St. Ed- 
mundsbury, he makes them say: “There is yet no Methodism 
among us, and we speak much of secularities: no Methodism; our 
religion is not yet a horrible restless doubt, still less a far horribler 
composed cant, but a great heaven-high unquestionability, encom- 
passing, interpenetrating the whole of life. Imperfect as we may 
be, we are here, with our litanies, shaven crowns, vows of poverty 
to testify incessantly and indisputably to every heart that this 
earthly life and its riches and possessions and good and evil hap 
are not intrinsically a reality at all, but are a shadow of realities 
eternal, infinite; that this time-world, as an air image, fearfully 
emblematic, plays and flickers in the grand still mirror of eternity, 
and man’s little life has duties that are great, that are alone great, 
and go up to heaven and down to hell.” And Abbot Samson, the 
one “hero” for whom Carlyle had nothing but unqualified praise, 
he characterizes thus: “ Abbot Samson all along a busy working 
man, as all men are bound to be, his religion, his worship was like 
his daily bread—which he did not take the trouble to talk much 
about; which he merely eat at stated intervals, and lived and did 
his work upon! This is Abbot Samson’s Catholicism of the twelfth 
century.” : 

But, for Carlyle, there had been nothing supernatural at work 
in this medizval Christianity, nor could there be a “ Second 
Spring,” for he denied the supernatural; and his attitude towards 
the Catholic Church in modern times, as contrasted with that of 
Macaulay, is instructive. 

Macaulay more clear-sighted as to facts, and judging of the 
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Church’s future by her past, prophesied her “ undiminished vigor 
when some traveler from New Zealand, shall in the midst of a vast 
solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s;” but with a moral blindness of which 
Carlyle was scarcely capable, he attributes this eternity of greatness 
to a permanent tradition of cunning. Carlyle, on the contrary, with 
a moral sense vastly deeper, but thoroughly saturated with the 
Protestant belief that the Catholic Church was false, simply denied 
the fact before his eyes. Luther’s prophecy had been “ dying, O 
Pope, I shall be your death,” and yet in 1840 when, as Carlyle him- 
self said, Protestantism had dwindled into “ theological jangling of 
argument,” “ skeptical contentions,” ‘ down to Voltairism itself— 
through Gustavus-Adolphus contentions onward to French Revo- 
lution ones,” Carlyle’s fatuous assertion was that “ Popery cannot 
come back any more than paganism can.” And such assertions 
made with complacent assurance in the beginning turned at last to 
shrieks and execrations. 

With all this, however, Carlyle was more up to date with the 
truth than our more modern modernists in that he did perceive that 
within himself and others there exists a supreme law of right and 
wrong and that God alone could account for its presence. And it 
was chiefly from this vantage ground that he arraigned the world 
and pointed out its errors. For him right and wrong did not differ 
in degree merely, as zsthetes of the type of Walter Pater and 
A. C. Benson would have us believe, but in kind, with an im- 
measurable distance. He saw that Europe could never have grown 
at all, still less have grown to its present stature, unless truer the- 
ories of man’s claim on man had once been believed and acted on, 
and if “all human dues and reciprocities have been fully changed 
into one great due of cash payment; and man’s duty to man reduces 
itself to handing him certain metal coins, or covenanted money- 
wages, and then shoving him out of doors,” the “progress” so 
loudly talked about could be nothing but progress downwards. In 
opposition to Machiavelli, Luther, Kant and our modern theorizers 
on sociology and government, he insisted that a divinely sanctioned 
morality existed throughout the whole range of human action. His 
“Everlasting Yea” was: “Love not pleasure, love God,” and with it 
he soared way beyond the Olympic hedonism of Goethe. He pierced 
in advance, as it were, through the fallacy in Matthew Arnold’s 
gospel of culture when he put the question: “If (a man) have not 
the justice to put down his own selfishness at every turn, the courage 
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to stand by the dangerous-true at every turn, how shall he know?” 
He pointed out one of the principal errors of the Benthamites, of 
Mill and of the Positivists with their “ greatest happiness of the 
greatest number ”’ when he proclaimed that “ faith in mechanism, in 
the all importance of physical things, is in every age the common 
refuge of weakness and blind discontent; of all who believe, as many 
will ever do that, man’s true good lies without him, not within.” To 
his mind the only progress worth the name was “ moral progress.” 
“How were friendship possible?” he asked, and his answer was: “In 
mutual devotedness to the good and true; otherwise impossible; 
except as armed neutrality or hollow commercial league.” He per- 
ceived on all hands “ falsehood taken for granted, and acted on as 
an indubitable fact,” and he told a world that professed Christian- 
ity on Sundays and disregarded or denied it on work-days, that it 
was in a sadder state than any ever imaged in prophetic vision, 
since it was “ false with the consciousness of being sincere.”” While 
to the statement of H. G. Wells that our modern “cosmic solicitudes, 
it maybe, are the last penalty of irreligion,” he had already provided 
this far sounding warning: “In very truth how can religion be 
divorced from education? An irreverent knowledge is no knowl- 
edge; may be a development of the logical or other handicraft fac- 
ulty inward or outward; but is no culture of the soul of a man. 
A knowledge that ends in barren self-worship, comparative in- 
difference or contempt for all God’s universe except one insignificant 
item thereof, what is it? Handicraft development and even shal- 
low as handicraft.” He considered “ society, properly so called, to 
be as good as extinct, and that only the gregarious feelings, and 
old inherited habitudes, at this juncture hold us from dispersion and 
universal national, civil, domestic and personal war” because “ for 
the last three centuries (i. e., since the Reformation) ....religion, 
where lies the life-essence of society, had been smote at.” 

But how to teach religion? This the all-important question in 
his own eyes, Carlyle more honest than the modernist, could only 
answer with an exhortation to sincerity and to a trust similar to, 
if less clear-toned, than Browning’s who - 


Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 


Unlike Browning, however, Carlyle was not a Christian, and 
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the nearest he ever reached to Newman’s Lead Kindly Light was to 
adopt as his own Pope’s universal prayer: 


Father of all in every age, 
In every clime adored 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove or Lord. 
Thou great First Cause, least understood 
Who all my sense confined, 
To know but this, that Thou art good 
And that myself am blind. 


That he had the insight of genius for the problems of the age 
is seen the moment one stops to recall the nature of his several 
works. Past and Present was the great forerunner of G. K. Ches- 
terton’s What's Wrong With the World. Heroes and Hero Worship 
and Chartism, as treatises on the question of authority and the need 
for leadership in a democracy, forestalled such works as Paul 
Elmer More’s Aristocracy and Justice. The Life of John Sterling 
was the nineteenth century prototype of H. G. Well’s Research 
Magnificent. His French Revolution he wrote with the purpose of 
proving to the world that the laws governing nations today are 
substantially the same as those delivered in thunder on Mount Sinai, 
and that God is in their midst to enforce them: a lesson again 
sternly taught by the present War. While in the lives of Cromwell 
and Frederick the Great his quest is the same as that which drove 
Diogenes into the agora with his lantern, in search of a man. But 
the fact that Carlyle had no adequate solution for any of the prob- 
lems he so strongly propounded is as portentous now as it was 
characteristic of the whole nineteenth century. For both he and his 
century either could not or would not see with Novalis that “ the 
Catholic Church alone can resuscitate Europe and reconcile all na- 
tions,” and in this connection the words in which A. H. Clough so 
aptly sums up the spirit of that century may still have a meaning 
for us: 

Sound, thou Trumpet of God, come forth Great Cause to array us 
King and leader appear, thy soldiers sorrowing seek thee. 
Would that the armies indeed were arrayed, oh where is the battle? 
Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor King in Israel, 

Only infinite jumble and mess and dislocation 

Backed by a solemn appeal: “ For God’s sake do not stir there! ” 











ECHOES OF THE CANTICLE OF CANTICLES IN MEDIAVAL 
LITERATURE. 


BY MARY G. SEGAR. 


BAMLET to the Elizabethans was an unusual type. 
Today or rather yesterday—for with the coming of 
war we are a nation renewed, young again with 
the youth of our fighting forebears—there were 
many young men of over-sensitive, introspective 

dispositions, with whom everything became “ slicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought.” They thought so much and saw so many 
aspects of everything that action became difficult. Such a type of 
youth seemed an anomaly to the men and women of the “ spacious 
days of great Elizabeth,” and in the main the Elizabethans differed 
little from their ancestors of the Middle Ages. If anything, the 
qualities of vigor, daring, and wholeheartedness were stronger in 
the thirteenth than in the sixteenth century. Compromise was un- 
known, even by name; colors were strong, men hated or loved, 
gave their lives for an ideal or slew its upholders. The bad were 
bad and the good were good with an abandon and an intensity which 
feebler generations find it hard to realize. The whole being of the 
good so turned to God that the fire of their love for Him consumes 
and transforms all they say and do. They dare say and do more than 
many a modern, for single-mindedness such as theirs cannot antici- 
pate. the possibility of misinterpretation. And their own generation 
does not misunderstand. 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that love is the 
theme of all medieval song. Beauty of thought did not appeal to 
the medieval mind apart from connection with a person, Divine 
or human. Every medizval work which achieves poetic quality is 
personal, an outpouring of devotion to God or to an earthly leman.' 
A medizval poet would have written the Rabbi Ben Erza as a 
passionate expression of devotion to a particular old man, and from 
its very fervor we would have learnt something of the meaning of 
an old age, which could inspire such admiration, perhaps something 
of old age in general. What medizval poetry lost in scope, it 
gained invintensity. No emotion is more readily transmitted in 





1Leman—beloved. , 
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poetry than personal affection, so, few medizval poems are wanting 
in emotional appeal. Nature, as well as God and man, our fore- 
bears loved, but, 


Lenten? comes with love to toune, 
With blosmen and with briddes roune.* 


The two are inseparable. 

Here then, truly, is a people for whom Solomon wrote the 
Canticle of Canticles. They had vigor, decision, fearlessness in the 
love of God; they had, too, the habit of singing of love. The hold 
that it exercised over their minds is evident from the frequency 
with which it was translated into English for popular use, and from 
the similarity to it in tone of some of our most glorious medieval 
poems. It will not be within the scope of this article to consider 
more than one popular translation and one religious poem, the 
most beautiful, the anonymous Quia Amore Langueo. 

There is a small manuscript in vellum in the possession of the 
Halliwell family, in which, in a hand of the fourteenth century, om 
compiler has transcribed his daily prayers. 

After writing out the Our Father, the first part of the Hail 
Mary, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, the Seven Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost and the Eight Beatitudes of Our Lord Jesus Christ, he 
concludes‘ “ and such a soul that hath these seven gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, with these eight blessings of Christ’s mouth, may well sing 
a morning® song of love-liking that Christ’s special® singeth in the 
Book of Songs.” He then transcribes the part of the Book of 
Songs that most appeals to him. 

“ See you, faire seemly darling, our little bed is huled’ with 
flowers, that is, the rest of contemplation that Thou hast made fair 
with virtues and fairer wilt Thou make it in heaven where will be 
the great bed of rest. The timber of our house is of cedar and 
cypress that shall never rot, that is strong patience and sad perse- 
verance in tribulation. ... 

“In the second chapter of this book God’s Son conforming 
him to His special singeth this song—I, flower of the field, most red, 
burning with charity; I lily of the valley, that is most white chaste 
love and most sweet smelling... . All men that live meekly in Christ 


* Lenten—spring. * Roune—song, din. 

*I shall modernize throughout this extract and throughout the Quia Amore 
Langueo sufficiently to make them comprehensible to modern readers. 

*The text has “ mornyng” which may be “ mourning.” 

* Special—beloved. * Huled—covered. 
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shall suffer persecution, and so it behouveth them (to have) the 
red burning charity of the flower and the chaste humility of the lily, 
and as the lily waxing and smelling sweet among thorn, that is 
among sinful men, drove out of them devils, and healed them of 
their sins, so shall My special do among daughters. Then the 
special answered, ‘as the apple tree is plenteous of apples and of 
leaves among trees of woods, so is my Darling among sons, under 
His shadow I desired to sit, and His fruits were sweet to my taste, 
with His shadow He refreshed me, and with His fruit He fed me, 
that my strengths fail not in tribulation. 

“* The King hath lead me into a wine-cellar and hath ordained 
me in charity.’ That is, my Darling has drawn my love from worldly 
things into the great multitude of sweetness at the which David 
wondereth, and then my Darling hath thus laid His left arm, that is 
earthly love, under mine head, the head of my soul, and with His 
right arm beclipped® me, I seeing mine own frailness for long abid- 
ing, and dread of falling, more trusting to others than to myself. 
Therefore the angels and souls of saints ‘ hule me with flowers and 
set me round with apples. ...for I long for love.’ 

“ Behold my Darling speaketh to me: Arise, come nearer My 
special, come My shapely one through charity, My dove through 
simpleness now winter is passed, that is worldly covetousness that 
made men cold and hard frozen as ice, the flowers shew themselves 
in our earth, the voice of the turtle is heard in our arbor—(that is 
that soul that the King of heaven hath lead into His wine-cellar, 
singeth chaste songs of love-mourning for her sins and for the 
death of Christ, her mate). She will no more sit on a green bough 
loving worldly things, but she feedeth her with love of Christ, the 
clear white corn. She flieth up into the hole of His Five Wounds, 
looking with simple eyes into the clear waters of Holy Writ. More- 
over, she is as a dove for dread of the falcon, that is the devil, she 
flieth carrion, that is fleshly love as doth the dove ever.” 

Though clearly strongly influenced by the spirit of the Canticle 
of Canticles, the work of this anonymous medieval is in some 
ways widely different from it. From the sixteen verses of the first 
chapter he takes only the verses: 


Behold thou art fair, my beloved, and comely. Our bed is 
flourishing. 
The beams of our houses are of cedar, our rafters of cypress 


trees. 
* Clippan—to embrace, enfold. 
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He has explained the meaning of them as he understands them. 
The medizeval mind was readier than our own to seize the meaning 
of mystic writings. The first five verses of the second chapter he 
translates freely, but his translation and the explanations where he 
gives them are not wanting in a poetic beauty of their own. Where 
he wanders farthest from the text he is still very near the original in 
spirit. He concludes with verses 10, 11, 12. Here again his ver- 
sion is in no way spoiled by his interpolated explanations. There 
is no change of key when he passes from translation to 
interpretation. 

Unlike the mind of the medizval Frenchman, the English- . 
man’s mind was objective. He was occupied with the reality and 
tangibility of things, the beauty of things he loved; not the thoughts 
they inspired in his mind. Such a power of exultation in the glory 
of the works of the Creator was the dower of the singer of the 
Canticle of Canticles. 

Of Quia Amore Langueo there are five texts known. There is 
one among the Lambeth Manuscripts (No. 853). This has been 
edited by Furnivall for the Early English Text Society. There is a 
text in the Cambridge University Library, one in the Douce col- 
- lection in the Bodleian Library and one in the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale at Paris. The one in Bodley (Douce MS. 78) has been ascribed 
by V. Falconer Madan to Sydgate. It is possible that it is his, 
though from internal evidence, unlikely. Sydgate was pious and had 
considerable literary skill, but not the fire and vigor of the Quia 
Amore Langueo. 

Since the revival of interest in the works of Richard Rolle it 
has been customary to look on him as the founder of a school of 
mystical writing, and on all other medieval mystical works as the 
outcome of his influence. This supposition is entirely false and 
due to the ignorance which prevails of the magnitude of the poetic 
output of the Middle Ages. Richard Rolle, great though he was, 
was only one of many who voiced the national spirit of the time, 
and though considerable in bulk, his work is, if anything, less indi- 
vidual than that of many other medizval writers. He begins one 
of the chapters in his Form of Perfect Living® with the words, 
Amore Langueo. He continues ;?° “These two words are written in 
the book of love, that is called the song of love or the Song of 


*Rolle. Ed. Horstman. Vol. i. p. 29. A mew text of Rolle has 
lately been brought out by Messrs. Methuen, London; edited by Miss E. M. Comper. 
* Modernized for the sake of intelligibility. 
VOL. CVI.—50 
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Songs. For he that mickel loves, him list oft to sing of his love, for 
joy that he or she has when they think on that that they love, 
namely, if their lover be true and loving. And this is the English of 
these two words, ‘I languish for love.’” It is much more likely 
that the regularity of the song with the refrain, Quia Amore 
Langueo, lead Rolle to head one of his chapters thus,!! than that 
his emphasis of the words suggested the song. 

The song once read, can never be forgotten. I shall modern- 
ize only in so far as intelligibility makes it necessary. 


“In a valley of this restless mind 

I sought in mountain and in mead 
Trusting a true love for to find. 
Upon an hill then I took heed, 

A voice I heard and neer I yede!? 
In huge dolour complaining tho 

“ See dear soul, how My sides bleed ” 
Quia amore langueo. 


Upon this hill I found a tree 

Under the tree a Man sitting; 

From head to foot wounded was He; 
His heart’s blood I saw bleeding; 

A seemly man to be a-King, 

A gracious face to look unto 

I asked why He had paining 

He said, “ Quia amore langueo. 


“T am true love that false was never; 
My spouse man’s soul, I loved her thus; 
Because we would in no wise discover, 

I left My kingdom glorious. 

I purveyed for her a palace precious; 
She flieth, I follow, I sought her so; 

I suffered this pain piteous, 

Quia amore langueo. 


“ T crowned her with bliss and she Me with thorn; 

I lead her to chamber, and she Me to die; 

I brought her to worship, and she Me to scorn; ° 
I did her reverence, and she Me villany. 


In tHe, Vernon text the words Amore Langueo are printed in capitals., 
3 VY ede—went. 
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To love that loveth is no mastery. 

Her hate made never My love her foe. 
Ask me then no question why 

Quia amore langueo. 


“TI will abide till she be ready; 

I will her sue if she say nay; 

If she be reckless, I will be gredy18 

And if. she be dangerous, I will her pray. 
If she weep, then hide I ne may— 

I stretch out My arms to clip** her Me to 
Crying ‘ stay soul, I come ;’ now soul, asay! 
Quia amore langueo. 


“T sit on this hill for to see far; 

I look in the valley My fair spouse to see; 
Now runneth she wayward, now cometh she near, 
For out of My sight may she not flee. 

Some wait her as prey to make her Me flee; 

I run them beforé, and fleme!® her her foe. 
‘Return then, my spouse again to Me,’ 

Quia amore langueo. 


“Fair love, let us go play! 

Apples be ripe in My garden. 

I shall thee clothe in a new array; 
Thy meat shall be milk, honey and wine. 
Fair love! let us go dine! 

Thy sustenance is My crip, lo! 

Tarry thou not thou fair spouse Mine, 
Quia amore langueo. 


“If thou be foul I shall make thee clean; 

If thou be sick, I shall thee heal; 

If thou mourn ought, I shall thee meene.?¢ 
Why wilt thou not, fair love, with One deal? 
Foundest thou ever love so leal ?17 

What wouldst thou, spouse, that I should do? 
I cannot unkindly thee appelle*® 

Quia amore langueo. 


18 Gready—eager (in my care for her). %« Clip—embrace. 
* Fleme—put to flight. 4* Meene—console, from an old French word. 
* Leal—loyal. ® Appelle—call, exhort. 
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“What shall I do with My fair spouse, 

But abide her of My gentleness, 

Till that she look out of her house 

Of fleshly affection? Love Mine she is. 
Her bed is made, her bolster is bliss, 

Her chamber is chosen; is there none mo? 
Look out on Me at the window of kindness, 
Quia amore langueo. 


“My love is in her chamber. Hold your peace; 
Make ye no noise but let her sleep. 

My babe I would not were in disease ; 

I may not hear My dear child weep. 

Will all My care I shall her keep. 

Nor marvel ye not though I tend her to. 

This hole in My side had ne’er been so deep 
Quia amore langueo. 


“ Longest thou for a love never so high? 

My love is more than thine may be; 

Thou weepest, thou gladdest, I sit thee by, 
Woulds’t thou but once, love, look at Me!— 
Must I always fee thee 

With children’s meat? Nay, love, not so! 

I will prove thy love with adversity. 

Quia amore langueo. 


“ Waxé not weary Mine owné wife! 

What meed is it to live ever in comfort? 
In tribulation I reign more rife 
Oftentimes than in disport. 

In weal and in woe I am aye to support. 
Mine owné wife, go not Me fro! 

My nee is markéd when thou art mort. 
Quia amore langueo.” 


The influence of the spirit of the imagery of the Canticle of 
Canticles is evident. But the medieval writer had contributed 
something of his own. The unheedingness of the “ beloved” in 
Quia Amore Langueo gives it a human touch and a pathos that 
are not in the Canticle of Canticles. The psychology of the last 
two verses makes their interest still more vivid; they show a knowl- 
edge of human nature equal to Chaucer’s; but this of course is not 
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their strongest appeal. This version is the Lambeth 853. Some 
verses on account of space have been omitted. 

There is another poem, entitled Quia Amore Langueo, a lament 
of Our Lady over the sorrows of her Son. It is beautiful and touch- 
ing but it is less fine than the poem quoted. It, too, has imagery 
that has undoubtedly been suggested by the Canticle of Canticles. 
It begins: 

In a tabernacle of a tower, 
As I stood musing on the moon, 
A crowned queen, most of honor,!® 
Me thought I saw sitting on a throne. 


It is a long poem, far too long to quote in full. Somehow the 
imagery of Solomon does not altogether suit the theme—a favorite 
one in medieval literature. Its usual form is a picture of the young 
Mother with a Babe on her knee, “ lulling” Him quiet and then 
the Babe speaks. He tells His Mother of His Passion and she is 
heartbroken. She ceases her “ lulling ” to weep and to ask Him if 
she can do nothing to prevent it. He tells her that she can do 
nothing but continue to “lull” Him, but that He knows she would 
save Him from suffering if she could. 

The vigor, the wholeheartedness of our ancestors, their ob- 
jectivity and simplicity, their power of love and their habit of sing- 
ing of it, ensured the appeal of the Canticle of Canticles. These 
were the characteristics of a nation that could write in the same 
vein. 

The appeal of a work of art is ever strongest to those whose 
own genius lies in the same direction. 


“Most of might,” “most of honor” are favorite epithets for God and Our 
Lady in medieval poetry, “most” meaning “ greatest,” “ highest.” 
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ST. MATTHEW AND THE PAROUSIA. 
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and the whole course of history change. Differences 
of opinion existed regarding the order in which the final events 
would ensue, and the manner of their staging. Some looked to a 
brief reign of conquest and victory, during which the Messias would 
put His enemies under foot, before proceeding to consummate His 
Kingdom. Others were of the view that history would roll up its 
scroll at once, denied even this brief respite of extension. The 
resurrection to Judgment was not, in any case, to be long deferred. 
It would immediately follow, if it did not actually precede or accom- 
pany, the short Messianic Reign. The dead were to be trumpeted 
forth from their resting-places—the wicked to punishment, the good 
to glory, in the everlasting earthly Kingdom of the Messias-King. 
“ The just shall shine forth and run to and fro like sparks among 
the stubble. They shall judge nations, and have dominion over peo- 
ples, and their Lord shall reign forever.” Whatever the differ- 
ences ruffling the surface of opinion, all Palestine was in complete 
accord on one point of eschatology: the coming of the Messias 
and the end of the world were connected events. A’ mere hand’s 
breadth of time lay between. 

It was the great hope and the still greater dread of that cen- 
tury, this expectation, and the crest of its wave did not perceptibly 
diminish during the ministry of the Lord and His chosen Twelve. 
Fed from a multiplicity of springs, canonical and apochryphal, 
it took firm hold of the popular imagination, and struck its roots 
deep enough to disturb economic and political conditions. The 
Roman authorities watched all this ferment closely, fearful lest the 
imperial eagles should drop a subject province from their clutching 
talons. The poet of the Empire set the sacar of the time to 
2 Wis. iii. 7, 8. 
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music. Virgil caught the echoes of the distant commons, and in 
lines that shall ever live, begged the Sicilian Muses to pitch his 
minstrelsy to a higher key, that he might worthily sing the passing 
of the old order and the wondrous innovations of the new.? 

Were the disciples of the Lord—St. Matthew especially— 
swept into this maelstrom of public opinion, and borne like swirling 
driftwood on its tide? Was the teaching of Jesus, as one apologist 
puts it, “ over the heads of His reporters,” and did-it leave their 
Palestinian outlook unchanged? Had the converted toll-gatherer 
of Capharnaum, whose name the Lord changed from Levi to Mat- 
thew, such little power of discernmerit that he could not see the 
long spiritual presence implied in the words: “ Behold, I am with 
you all the days,”* but perforce must garble them with the limiting 
addition: “unto the end of the age?” Was the standpoint which 
he adopted “‘ somewhat similar to the canonical prophets, who advo- 
cated the view that the Jewish religion was destined to attract to 
itself all nations, but who never seem to have doubted that the re- 
sult would be the submission of the Gentiles to the privileges of 
Judaism rather than the complete supersession of Judaism by a new 
religion?’’* Is it “ probable that he saw in the apostolic preaching 
in the West, culminating in the arrival of St. Paul at Rome, an 
ample fulfillment of the ‘ preaching in all the world, for a testimony 
to all nations?’ ”> Or—to put the question more pointedly still— 
is the evidence which we gathered in a previous study,® to prove 
the Kingdom a world-wide evangel, completely set at naught by 
the simple reflection that a Jewish-Christian writer might easily 
have said as much and more, about the spread of the word among 
the Gentiles, and not distinctively mean Christianity at all, but the 
final and speedy triumph of the purified religion of Israel? 

The Parable of the Tares or Cockle offers a fine opportunity to 
put the likelihood of this supposition to the test. The question with 
which it deals is the time of the Judgment; and no writer who had 
the Palestinian outlook in mind could treat this topic, even incident- 
ally, without self-betrayal. “The Kingdom of Heaven is likened 
to a man who sowed good seed in his field. But while men were 
asleep, his enemy came and oversowed cockle among the wheat, and 
went his way. And when the blade was sprung up, and had brought 
forth fruit, then appeared also the cockle. And the servants of 


*Ecl. iv. : * Apologetics. Bruce, p. 46s. 
‘St. Matthew. W. C. Allen, xxvii. * Loc. cit., lxxxiv. 
* St. Matthew and the Parousia, Tue Catnotic Wort, January, 1918. 
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the goodman of the house coming, said to him: Sir, didst thou not 
sow good seed in thy field? Whence then hath it cockle? And he 
said to them: An enemy hath done this. And the servants said to 
him: Wilt thou that we go and gather it up? And he said: No, 
lest perchance, gathering up the cockle, you root up the wheat also 
together with it. Suffer both to grow until the harvest, and in the 
time of the harvest, I will say to the reapers: Gather up first the 
cockle, and bind it into bundles to burn, but the wheat gather ye into 
my barn.”? 

The thought of this parable is distinctly un-Jewish in character. 

It does not accord with the main tenet of Palestinian eschatology, 
sketched for the reader at the beginning of the theme. A Kingdom 
which would suffer the wicked to grow up unmolested among the 
good ; which would have its springtime of sowing, and its summer of 
fruitage, before the autumn days of reaping came; which would 
even leave its members exposed to “tribulation and persecution 
because of their adherence to the word,’® was not the Messianic 
Reign of Jewish expectation. Not thus had the Palestinians con- 
ceived of the Kingdom that was to be; not thus had they looked for- 
ward to its peopling, or to the newness of earth and spirit which it 
had been prophesied to bring. Where was the glory of its promise 
and the thorough “ purging of the floor?’”’® More disconcerting 
still to the listening Twelve was the thought that Jesus had the 
disavowing of their own personal beliefs in mind, when he spoke of 
the impatient servants, and gave the multitude to understand that 
the New Kingdom was not to be likened to a harvester prematurely 
reaping, but to a generous sower who went out to sow his seed, 
regardless of the good or evil ground on which it fell. If this 
comparison represented the nature of the Kingdom, the official 
theology of Israel had misled its devotees. It had connected the 
establishment of the Kingdom with the glow and giory of the Final 
Harvest. It had associated the end of Israel with the last chapter 
of human history, in the ordinary sense previously attaching to this 
term. And yet here was Jesus, under the figure of a householder, 
plainly saying no to this cherished expectation. The world was not 

about to end; it was about to enter on its Second Spring, instead. 

Wondering if they had caught the true import of the parable, 

the disciples waited until the throng of listeners fringing the shore 
had been dismissed, and Jesus was alone with them in the house near 
by—a circamstantial detail which could not possibly have been a 

* Matt. xiii. 24-30. * Matt. xiii. 21. ® Matt. iii. 12. 
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feature of the “ Logia.” The audience which Jesus had just ad- 
dressed was evidently imbued with the prevailing views. They 
were not of that kind “ which hath, and to whom it shall be given,” 
but rather of that other kind “ which hath not, and from whom 
even that which it hath shall be taken away.”!° Their hearts had 
grown gross and their ears become dull of hearing; the mysteries 
of the Kingdom of Heaven it was not given to such as these to 
know, and the Master was chary of utterance in their presence. 
Surprised at the summariness of the Lord’s manner in address- 
ing the assembled multitude, the disciples asked Him in private for 
an exposition less reserved. “ Expound to us the Parable of the 
Cockle,”! they said to Him, and He complied with their request in 
a way explicit enough to rouse the dullest hearing. We incorporate 
the commentary”? entire, before proceeding to discuss its drift. “ He 
that soweth the good seed,” said Jesus, “is the Son of Man. And 
the field is the world.1® And the good seed are the sons of the King- 
dom. And the cockle are the sons of the wicked one. And the 
enemy that sowed them is the devil. And the harvest is the end of 
the ‘age.’ And the reapers are the angels. Even as cockle there- 
fore is gathered up, and burnt with fire, so shall it be at the end of 
the ‘age.’ The Son of Man shall send His angels, and they shall 
gather out of His Kingdom all scandals and them that work iniq- 
uity. And shall cast them into the furnace of fire: there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. Then shall the just shine as the 
sun in the Kingdom of their Father. He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.” ? 
What is the period of time with which this commentary deals? 
Is it the period of preparation prior to the establishment of the 
Kingdom at “ the end of the age?” Is the reference to history con- 
fined to the brief tract between Christ’s preaching and the fall of 
Jerusalem—a matter of some two score years at most? Is “ the 
world ” during this preparatory period compared to a field, and the 
end of the period “likened to a harvest?” Are the just to shine 
forth in the Kingdom when disaster overtakes Israel, and are the 
wicked to be cast out of it forthwith? Is that all the history sug- 


* Matt. xiii. 12; xxv. 29. % Matt. xiii: 36. ™ Mat. xiii. 37-43. 
8 Matt. xiii. 38. 6 xdcuog. 
14 ~ ~ 
cuvtéAera too aldvoc. We leave the phrase throughout in its original 


form, “age ”—without translating it into its Western equivalent: “world.” The 
originality of the Lord’s teaching is more clearly seen when the language is not 
Westernized, but studied as recorded. 
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gested, and have we here Palestinian eschatology thinly, if at all 
disguised ? 

Professor Allen is of the opinion that this commentary does 
not look to the continuance of history after the Jewish times.’® He 
thinks that some Judaizing compiler has tampered with the Lord’s 
words and wrested them from their originally universal bearing to 
the narrow thesis of a finally triumphant Judaism. In his opinion St. 
Matthew wrote the “Sayings of the Lord” in the Hebrew tongue, 
but not the present Gospel—an opinion based on a very doubt- 
ful translation from Papias, which does not concern us here. What 
does concern us, however, is Professor Allen’s failure to show how 
the text of the narrative can be made to fit his view. He does not 
explain the surprise of the disciples; their request for a comment- 
ary ; the Lord’s asking His hearers if they understood ; the two ref- 
erences to “ newness of teaching,” within which the commentary 
is enclosed; or the statement of Jesus that the “just shall shine 
forth in the Kingdom of their Father,” not in the Kingdom of the 
Son of Man. 

Neither does he explain why he abandons his general thesis 
so conveniently; to meet the difficulty put in his path by the present 
parable. He holds that the phrase “‘ Kingdom of Heaven” means 
in St. Matthew, throughout, the eschatological Kingdom which is 
to be inaugurated at the end of the Jewish age. But when, as here, 
he finds the Kingdom described as a Sower, with the world for its 
field, and the Fall, not the Springtime for its appointed harvest 
season, he reads all these references to the future as if they con- 
cerned the Jewish period of preparation only, and did not extend 
beyond it into the actual life-period of the Kingdom itself. Apropos 
of “ the gathering of the wicked ” out of a Kingdom which, on his 
own admission, does not yet exist, he declares that this weeding 
process will be possible when the Son of Man shall have come, 
though he does not stop to tell us how tares and wheat may be 
said to grow up together in a Kingdom that has had no past. 
Reading the parable in accord with his eschatological theory of the 
Kingdom, he dehistoricizes its drift completely, notwithstanding 
the mute protest of the text. It is the natural consequence of an. 
attempt to fit fact to theory. The method should be reversed. So 
let us set aside all preconceptions, forget for the moment all difficult 
ties elsewhere occurring, and endeavor to approach the parable here 
recorded, in its own native light and setting, to see whether it points 

St. Matthew. W. C. Allen, pref. Ixx. and pp. 153, 154. 
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backwards to Palestinian eschatology, or forwards to an un-Jewish 
period of history yet to be. 

The point to be critically determined in the explanation of 
thie Cockle is what St. Matthew meant by “the end of the age.” 
On this the whole question of interpretation hinges; into it the pith 
and substance of the discourse refunds. The critical student will 
notice that the Parable of the Cockle concerns itself throughout 
with the nature of the “ Kingdom of Heaven,” a comparative de- 
scription of which it professes to give. Ample proof that this is 
its topic may be had from the definitely stated subject with which 
the parable begins: “ The Kingdom of Heaven is likened to a man 
that sowed good seed in his field.”4® The very manner of wording 
compels us to regard all that is said in the parable or the explanation, 
as successive descriptions of the subject stated, to be read in no 
other reference or light. The “end.of the age” here in question 
is, therefore, the end of the age of the “ Kingdom of Heaven;” a 
statement manifestly implying that the New Kingdom is to have 
a history before its consummation comes. 

Circumstances show that this conclusion is rightful. Hf the 
end of the New Kingdom and the end of Israel were understood to 
coincide, we should expect no surprise on the part of the disciples 
at the Lord’s reaffirmation of the Palestinian expectancy; it was 
what they had been led to believe from their childhood days. But 
if, by any chance, they gathered the impression that the New King- 
dom was to have a history, after the end of the Jewish age had 
come, we should expect to find the disciples seeking further assur- 
ance on a point so clearly at variance with existing belief. Which 
happened? The latter. The psychology of the incident, as recorded 
by St. Matthew, is one which no Judaizing writer would ever have 
spread so fully on his pages. Let us study it in detail. 

Why did the disciples ask Jesus for an explanation of the 
parable? The request was without reason, unless they had caught 
something from His words, that was new and strange; and the chal- 
lenging expression, “ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” is 
a sure textual sign that no stale pronouncement of Jewry has come 
forth from the Master’s lips. Jesus was not wont to italicize points 
of doctrine with which His hearers were familiar. Something out 
of the ordinary had been said, to which He wished attention called. 

What was it? The announcement that at the end of the Jewish 
age, at “the end” of the generation then living, the century then 

%* Matt. xiii. 24. 
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passing, the just would be made resplendent as the sun? Was this 
the sense they gathered from the statement: “ the harvest is the end 
of the age?” Hardly! This was a matter of doctrine too common- 
place, an article of existing belief too familiar, to have escaped 
instant understanding on its first utterance; too trite a thing to have 
been made the object of solemn emphasis on His part, or of renewed 
inquiry on theirs. No Jew of the time required to be told twice 
that “‘ the end of the Jewish age” and “ the beginning of the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom ” would witness a great change in the world-order, 
or that the wicked would then be punished, and the just come 
forth from their sepulchres to an everlasting lifé on earth. And 
were that the meaning which the disciples caught when the Lord 
said that “at the end of the age” He would “ gather out of His 
Kingdom all scandals and them that work iniquity,” they never 
would have wondered for a moment if they had understood aright, 
nor have asked Him for a more open explanation of the Parable. 
Its thought would have appeared to them instantly as a matter of 
course; and the fact that this was not the direction which their re- 
flections took compels us to look elsewhere for the explanation of 
their conduct. 

Was it the picture’? which the Lord so strikingly drew of the 
servants of the householder, asking the Master if it was His will 
that they should go at once to separate the cockle from the wheat, 
only to be told that both should be suffered to grow up together 
until the harvest time—was it this picture of the impatient servants 
and the forebearing householder, that led them to see in the Lord’s 
words the extinction of Israel’s hope for a speedy judgment of its 
enemies? Everything suggests that this was the psychology of their 
request. They understood the Lord to imply by the parable, that 
the Judgment would come at the end of the Messianic Kingdom, 
and not, as the Jews expected, soon after its opening days; they 
understood Him to imply that the wicked were to survive in His 
Kingdom, and grow up unmolested among the just, to its very 
close. And if this was what they had gathered from the parable, 
it was also what the Lord took special pains to emphasize in the 
commentary, when He declared that the just would reign in glory, 
not in His Kingdom, but in the Kingdom of “ their Father,’’!® 
when the end of His had come. “ Then shall the just shine! as the 

* Matt. xiii. 27-30. 


* Matt. xiif. 43. The meaning is explained in Matt. xxv. 34: “ Come, ye blessed 
of My Father” * Wis. iii. 7, 8; Dan. xii. 3. 
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sun in the Kingdom of their Father. He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.” 

What ‘sense could there have been in this truistic employment 
of the adverb “ then” in the verse about the just, or in reciting 
immediately after it the Lord’s usual phrase for calling attention 
to something new or corrective in His teaching, namely, “ He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear ”’?°—what sense could there have 
been in this manner of literary construction, if the author of the 
First Gospel really thought that the Judgment was to come at the end 
of the Jewish, and not at the end of the Messianic, Age? It would 
have been the most idle case of stress and emphasis imaginable, if 
these words referred to the end of Israel, or to a point of time not 
far removed therefrom. Prodigal as St. Matthew was in his use 
of the adverb “ then,” one cannot explain why he affixed it to the 
prophetical quotation from Wisdom—* Then shall the just shine ”— 
unless it was to indicate deferral. The problem to be faced by one 
who would take “ the end of the age ”’ in its restricted Jewish signifi- 
cance resists solution at every turn. Not only the text, the whole 
psychology of the situation described, places the thought of this 
parable beyond successful reduction to the categories of Judaism. 

The Parable of the Cockle, when thus approached through the 
psychology of the Teacher and His audience, becomes one of the 
best instances of the Christianizing of the disciples, recorded in the 
New Testament. The author who incorporated this special ma- 
terial; the writer who took such pains to portray Jesus in the act of 
unteaching the Twelve, “ combined warp and weft without error in 
the weaving.” His purpose in employing the phrase “end of the 
age” was to exemplify the Lord’s manner of instructing His dis- 
ciples, and not, as critics think, to Judaize the Master’s word. It 
matters not what the phrase meant in the literature of the times. 
Set it down, if you will, as everywhere associated with the fate of 
the Kingdom of Israel. That would still leave the question open 
whether such were, or could be proved to be, its meaning here. 
Could not the Lord employ a phrase that popularly had one mean- 
ing, and reinvest it with another, by the simple process of associat- 
ing it with a different subject, by the simple art of using it in a new 
connection and relation? And is not that precisely what we find 
Him doing in the parable under review? And was it not His hay- 
ing used the phrase in a context all-concerned with the “ Kingdom 


™ Matt. xiii. 43. For parallel instances, see; Matt. xv. 10, 15, 16; and the 
Parable of the Sower in St. Luke viii. 9. : 
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of Heaven,” that transported His hearers into a world view not 
taught them by the Rabbis—a world view with all its bars and bar- 
riers let down? The disciples understood from the Parable of the 
Cockle and the Lord’s open comment upon it, that the Judgment 
was indefinitely postponed. A world-wide sowing of the word 
would take place before the trumpets blew to Judgment. There was 
not the least thought in St. Matthew’s mind that Judaism—purified 
or otherwise—would eventually prove supreme. 

The same phrase is used again, some verses further on, this 
time in connection with the Parable of the Net,?? and in circum- 
stances that recall its first employment. “The Kingdom of Heaven 
is like unto a net cast into the sea, and gathering of every kind. 
Which, when it was filled, they drew out, and sitting on the shore, 
they chose out the good into vessels, but the bad they cast away. 
So shall it be ‘ at the end of the age.’ The angels shall go forth and 
shall separate the wicked from among the just. And shall cast them 
into the furnace of fire: there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. Have ye understood all these things? ‘They say to Him: 
Yes. He said unto them: Therefore every scribe instructed in the 
Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a man that is a householder, who 
bringeth forth out of his treasure new things and old.” 27 

How shall we look upon the phrase in this new setting? Is 
“ the end of the age ” here employed in its usual Jewish connotation, 
and does it imply belief on the part of its employer, that the Judg- 
ment would come within the lifetime of those addressed? Such 
an interpretation is excluded by the description of the Kingdom of 
Heaven as “a net that gathereth of every kind,” one that was not 
drawn forth from the sea until filled with the motley creatures of 
its catch ; for it must be borne in mind that the Kingdom of Heaven, 
in the admission of critics, is portrayed as future—a circumstance 
which compels us to understand this Parable of the Net in an his- 
torical sense, not limited to the end of the Jewish times. In fact 
this restriction of its scope is put completely out of consideration 
by the Lord’s question: Have ye understood all these things ??* to 
which the listeners made answer in the affirmative. 

What reason could the Lord have had for probing the intelli- 
gence of His hearers, if He really shared their eschatological. views, 
and was merely rehearsing the theology of the Synagogue? What 

™ Matt. xiii. 49. 3 Matt. xiii. 47-52. 


% Matt. xiii. st. Compare St. Luke viii. 18: “ Look to it, how you hear.’ No 
one announcing the familiar would have thus addressed his audience. 
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reason could He have had for identifying the believers in this the- 
ology with those “ who heard the word of the Kingdom and under- 
stood it not,” because they looked to freedom from “ tribulation 
and persecution ”—a thing that was not to come? And what reason 
could St. Matthew have had for reporting the Lord’s process of 
questioning on this occasion, if he, too, believed that the world- 
order was about to enter upon its final phase? Would the Lord 
have stopped to inquire of His hearers if they had understood, or 
would St. Matthew have troubled to record Him as so inquiring, 
if the Palestinian view that the Judgment was to come at the end of 
the Jewish, and the beginning of the Messianic era, had been in the 
mind of either? 

It stands neither to sense nor reason that they would. The 
asking of the question is itself a proof that no old bread of doctrine 
is being broken. Indications all point to the fact that the Lord is 
here correcting current belief, denationalizing the notion of the 
Kingdom, lengthening the perspective of His hearers, and actually 
painting out of their minds that vainglorious racial picture of a 
Messias reigning in state at Jerusalem, when the nations were no 
more, and the sons of God exchanged their jubilance with the stars 
of the morning. 

Translate “end of the age” in these passages as “ the consum- 
mation of the Jewish times,” and the two parables fill with an idle 
insistency, and a still more idle process of questioning. Nay, the 
wave of meaninglessness flows back into the previous chapter—the 
Twelfth—where an explicit distinction is drawn between “ this 
age ’—the Jewish—and “ the age to come;”** where the context 
speaks of “ One Who is greater than the Temple,”*° One who is 
spurned of His own people,?* yet in Whom “the Gentiles shall 
hope and have judgment shown them.”*7 Again, therefore, it is 
an occasion to ask whether the meaning of a passage should be de- 
termined from a particular phrase occurring in it, or whether the 
phrase and its meaning should be approached and read through the 
cumulative drift and circumstance of the entire passage itself. 
Certainly, the obscurity of view, the unnaturalness of explanation, 
the forced way of reading, to which those descend who pursue the 
former method,”® decidedly impairs the likelihood of its being the 
right one to follow. 

St. Matthew uses the phrase “end of the age” five times ;?* 

™* Matt. xiii. 32. * Matt. xii. 6. * Matt. xii. 14. 


* Matt. xii. 21, 18. “* St. Matthew. W. CC. Allen, p. 153. 
* Matt. xiii. 39, 40, 493; xxiv. 3; xxviii. 20. 
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thrice in the passages just examined; in the twenty-fourth chapter, 
where it is put to the Saviour in the form of a question; and in the 
very last verse of his gospel: “ Behold, I am with you all days 
even unto the end of the age.” We have not found the least con- 
textual evidence in the first three instances of its use, that it either 
had, or was understood to have, a restricted Jewish application. On 
the contrary, the distinct impression created in each case by the 
context was that the Lord had been at pains to put a new meaning, 
a wider vista, into this current apocalyptic expression—an effort at 
corrective teaching crowned completely with success, if we may 
judge in the first instance by the question put the Master by the 
disciples, and in the second, by the question which He put them 
in turn. Contextual, not textual criticism, if we may so express 
the distinction, is the sole fair-minded manner of approach to such 
contingencies of interpretation as are here involved. So far, there- 
fore, from affording circumstantial evidence of the Judaism still 
surviving in the mind of St. Matthew; so far from furnishing a 
telltale trace of the common expectation of the times, the use of 
this expression, when contextually studied, denotes no more than 
the raising of old terms to new powers of significance—a method 
of teaching not unusual with the Saviour, and here expressively 
recounted by one who had felt its disenchanting spell. What is 
true of these three instances will be found to hold also of the others. 
It is not likely that progressive teaching, such as is here recorded, 
will eventually sink back into the stagnant levels of Palestinian 
eschatology. 

Nor should it prove in the least surprising that old phrases 
were thus re-employed in a new significance. The mentality of the 
Jewish people was peculiar ; it had to be addressed through the lan- 
guage of prophecy, and in terms of prophecy fulfilled. New ideas 
had to have their kinship shown with old, or go condemmed of 
hearing. Apperception ruled the mental life and tested all the de- 
liverances of religion. The Jewish people did not think, as we do, 
of the world as ending; they thought of it rather as passing from its 
present phase of anguish, injustice, and distress, into an idealized - 
form of existence which would “ know the old no more;” and they 
thought of this great change as coming “at the end of the age,”’ when 
Israel, crushed suddenly to earth by the might of the nations, would 
as suddenly rise from her ruin to the imperishable dignity of 
world-dominion. 

To teach new and distasteful truths to a people of such men- 
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tality, was a delicate task. The prophecies had all been read, as 
implying wondrous changes when the Messianic Kingdom came; 
and to say outright that these prophecies were not destined to ful- 
fillment would have shocked the faith of Israel in the reliability of 
God’s word. What more natural and prudent method in such cir- 
cumstances could there consequently have been than to retain the 
phrase “ end of the age,” detach it from its former associations with 
the Kingdom of Israel, and assert it anew of “the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” as the Lord did in the Parable of the Cockle? And if 
we make the supposition, not groundless by any means, but well 
supported by the evidence, that this was actually the Lord’s manner 
of procedure in the Parables of the Cockle and the Net, the phrase 
“end of the age” becomes at once divested of its ordinary Jewish 
meaning, and ceases to have any points of contact whatever with 
the theology of the times. Nay, have we not the express word of 
Jesus Himself, that this was the form which His teaching took 
in the instance before us? Of what other import are the resumptive 
words: “ Therefore, every scribe, instructed in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, is like to a man that is a householder, who bringeth forth 
out of his treasure new things and old.”*®° These words are not 
mere “ editorial comment.” They are in answer to the question: 
“ Have ye understood all these things?”—and refer to the newly 
acquired knowledge which was to distinguish the disciples of Him 
“Who taught not as the Scribes,”®! and gave proof of it most 
convincingly on the present occasion. 

Nor is this the only textual warrant that the thought behind 
the phrase is new. The whole section containing the explanation 
of the Cockle is introduced by a prophetical quotation which pro- 
claims the veiled novelty of the Messias’ preaching to the public. 
“T will open my mouth in parables; I will utter things hidden from 
the beginning (of the world).” 8% This is immediately followed 
by a description of His more open manner of speaking when with 
those favored ones to whom it was given to know the mysteries 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, hidden as these had been from Jewish 
sight. Publicly He spoke in parables, but “ privately He expounded 
all things to His disciples,” to quote St. Mark’s summarized equival- 
ent of this section.*® His method was one of hooded utterances and 
plain, dictated alike by the political danger of outspokenness on 

* Matt. xiii. 51, 52. * Matt. vii. 20. 
Matt. xiii. 35. The quotation is from Ps. Ixxvii, (Ixxviii.) 2. The second 
part seems to be an independent translation from the Hebrew.’ 
*% Mark iv. 34. 
VOL. CVI.—5I 
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the subject of the Kingdom and by the inability of His hearers to 
give ear effectually to any other manner of address. : 

The detailed picture of the Lord’s public and private manner 
of teaching, which the author of the First Gospel sets before us in 
the thirteenth chapter, is also interesting on another account. It 
furnishes the solution of that chronic puzzle of scholarship, why it 
was that St. Matthew intercalated the commentary** between two 
groups of parables—the Cockle, the Mustard Seed, and the Leaven 
on the one hand; the Hid Treasure, the Goodly Pearl, and the 
Draw Net, on the other.*5 There was no way more natural and 
effective to bring out the newness of the Lord’s teaching; to ex- 
emplify His foretold “ utterance of things hidden from the begin- 
ning.” And so we find St. Matthew singling out the explanation 
of the Cockle as a salient instance of the Lord’s private manner of 
instruction. It came more pointedly under this head, if the purpose 
was to distinguish it from the parabolic manner in which Jesus ad- 
dressed the public; and that is why the commentary does not follow 
after the parable, but at some distance from it in the text. The new 
sense attaching to the three parables that preceded and the three 
that followed, would, in this arrangement of the material, be more 
strikingly brought out, and the phrase, “end of the age,” stand in 
a new surrounding. 

It is not necessary, therefore, after the manner of some critics, 
to imagine this section mechanically put together, carpenter-fashion, 
mortise into tenon. Nor is there any need for such extraneous 
suppositions as “ Logian influence,” “conclusions of the editor,” 
or “fondness for grouping things in threes,” to account for the 
position assigned the Lord’s commentary in the text. The intro- 
ductory quotation concerning the novelty of the Messianic teaching, 
and the closing remark of Jesus about the new knowledge which the 
“ Scribes of the Kingdom of Heaven ” were to have, reveal a didac- 
tic purpose in the present collocation of the material, sufficient, of 
itself, to account for the literary problem involved. 

Occurring in this context of novelty, the phrase, “end of the 
age,” redeems itself completely from all taint of the thought of 
Jewry, and shines with a fresh, unborrowed light. So far from 
implying that Jesus, or St. Matthew, announced the Kingdom as 
near, in the sense of its final consummation, the use of this ex- 
pression simply indicates that both spoke in the terms of the times 
for their transcending and overcoming. The particular mentality 
™ Matt. xiii, 37-43. % Matt. xiii. 24-33, 44-50. 
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of the Jewish people made this manner of discourse imperative. 
The new had perforce to seek expression under cover of the old. 

The mass of considerations assembled in the course of this 
study create the presumption, if they do not also establish the con- 
viction, that the phrase, “end of the age,” is predicated of the new 
historical era of the “ Kingdom of Heaven,” not of Palestine and 
the perishing letter of its law. The period of the rising Kingdom 
was not confined to Jewish days. Israel and Christianity are not 
presented in the Parable of the Cockle as running abreast to a 
common doom. The angels are not said to go forth for the gath- 
ering of the elect at the end of the Jewish era, but in the harvest 
season of the new Kingdom of Heaven. “‘ Then shall the just shine 
as the sun in the Kingdom of their Father. He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.” 





THE REVEALER. 
BY CAROLINE GILTINAN. 


Time was I saw Christ’s body 
And could not understand 
The thorn-crowned head, the bleeding feet, 
The nail that pierced each hand. . 


But Life came and then I knew: 
Oh, blood from God’s opened side, 
I know and shall forever know 


How Love is crucified. 











THE MYTH OF SOULLESS WOMAN. 
BY CHARLES F, AIKEN, S.T.D., A.B. 


=O2| T is the spirit of true culture to reject what is false 
and attain to an ever larger measure of truth. Not 
a few popular beliefs of former generations are now 
rightly classed as myths. But there are some that, like 
rk cleverly counterfeited coin, still pass current as genu- 
ine articles of exchange. They are chiefly such as make a strong 
impression on the imagination. Si non é vero, é ben trovato, runs 
an Italian saying. Not always is it easy for the public mind to 
throw aside as spurious an alleged event that stands out sharply by 
its very strangeness. It may not lightly be removed from the 
cabinet of historical curiosities. 

A good instance of this may be found in the myth that in the 
early ages of the Church there was a widespread tendency to deny 
to woman the possession of a human soul. 

This myth was given publicity by the Encyclopedists of France, 
who eagerly seized on everything that could be turned to the dis- 
credit of the Christian religion, and it has proved a sweet morsel 
for many writers of later generations. It has cropped up fre- 
quently in recent times, being welcomed by more than one advo- 
cate of the feminist movement, to give point to the charge of in- 
justice to woman in the early Church. 

Like most popular myths, the story of the denial to woman of 
a human soul has been subject to many variations. Bayle, in his 
Dictionnaire Critique, article Geddicus, wrote: “ What surprises me 
more, is to see that the question was raised in a council whether 
wontan was a human creature, and that a favorable decision was 
reached only after long discussion.” 

Somewhat similar is the statement of Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, in her book, Women and Eonomics, published in Boston in 
1905. On page thirty-eight, she says: “In some nations, religion 
is said to be a masculine attribute exclusively, it being even ques- 
tioned whether women have souls. An early Christian council set- 
tled that important question by vote, fortunately deciding that they 
had. In a Church whose main strength has always been derived 
from the adherence of women, it would have been an uncomfortable 
reflection ndt to have allowed them souls,” 
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In the Révolution Frangaise of October 14, 1908, may be found 
the statement from the pen of a certain L, Abensour: “ It is said 
that the Council of Macon decided that woman had a soul only by 
the plurality of a few votes.” 

At a meeting held in Richmond, early in December, 1911, in 
favor of the movement to extend the suffrage to women, one of 
the speakers, a graduate of Bryn Mawr, referred to a council of 
the Church held in southern France to decide the question whether 
woman had a soul, and she greatly amused her audience by declaring 
that an affirmative answer was reached by a plurality of one vote. 

Rivaling this version in piquancy is the account given some 
years ago in an address to the graduating class of the Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia. The speaker informed the young aspirants 
after higher knowledge that, as late as the fifteenth century, there 
was held in the south of France a council of learned prelates who 
for two days discussed the question whether woman had a soul, and 
at last gave this equivocal decision—that woman was a human being. 

More striking still is the version of the myth that tells how in 
those dark days of feminine suffering and repression, woman was 
heartlessly denied a human soul. As long ago as 1841, Aimé- 
Martin, in book one, chapter six, of his work, ’ Education des Méres 
de Famille, declared: “ In times past, yet not so very remote, grave 
doctors denied them (women) a soul....They go so far as to 
doubt the existence of woman’s soul, and the theologians them- 
selves, in their confusion of mind, seem for the moment to forget 
that Jesus Christ derived His humanity from His Mother.” 

In harmony with this, is the more explicit statement of Bebel in 
his bitterly anti-Christian work, Woman and Socialism. On page 
forty-five of the German edition of the year 1894, he says: “ The 
Council of Macon, which in the sixth century debated the question 
whether woman has a soul or not, pronounces likewise against the 
view favorable to woman.” 

In his article, Notes on the Intelligence of Woman, in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly of December, 1915, Mr. W. L. George, drawing his 
inspiration from Herr Bebel, writes: ‘“ Men have been found to 
deny woman an intellect... .They have gone further, and I seem to 
remember that in the Middle Ages an cecumenical council denied 
her a soul.” It is unfortunate that Mr. George’s memory should 
have failed him to the extent of confounding the Council of Macon 
with an cecumenical council, but it cannot be denied that through 
this slip of memory the story becomes more racy than ever, 
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These are the principal variants of the soulless woman myth. 
And myth it is, in all its forms unhistorical and untrue, despite the 
fact that it has so often found a place-in serious writings and lec- 
tures. It rose, whether carelessly or maliciously, from an incident 
said to have taken place on the occasion of the second Council of 
Macon, which was held in the year 585. This Council was convened, 
not for the alleged purpose of deciding whether women have souls, 
but in order to further the cause of Christian justice and charity in 
those times of turbulence and oppression. The proceedings of the 
assembly have been preserved in several collections of the councils 
of the Church. Perhaps the most accessible is the scholarly French 
edition by H. Leclercq of Hefele’s Counciliengeschichte. In the 
third volume, first part of this Histoire des Conciles may be found 
the acts of the Council. Among the forty-three bishops who took 
part, were the distinguished Metropolitans, Sulpitius of Bourges, 
Bertram of Bordeaux, Evantius of Vienne, Pretextatus of Rouen, 
Artemius of Sens, and Priscus, Patriarch of Lyons, who presided. 
The twenty canons drawn up by the Council bespeak the dignity, 
earnestness, and highly religious tone of the discussions. Espe- 
cially interesting is the benevolent legislation in favor of the weak 
and oppressed. On Sundays and holydays, slaves are to be free 
from compulsory labor. The right of asylum is insisted on. 
Slaves freed from bondage, in the church are placed under the 
protection of the bishop. It is in his presence that every discussion 
must take place in which their right to freedom is called in question. 
Far from being indifferent to woman’s welfare, the bishop is de- 
clared to be the protector of the widow and the orphan. To safe- 
guard their interests against the rapacity of evil-minded men, civil 
judges are forbidden under: pain of excommunication to judge 
cases of widows and orphans without having first notified the 
bishop, who in turn must see to it that his representative, priest or 
archdeacon, is present at the trial. ~The penalty of anathema is to 
be laid on powerful courtiers who may seek to plunder them. 

It is hardly in a council of this kind, so high in its aims, so 
pronounced in its defence of widows and orphans, that one would 
expect to find a puerile discussion whether or not woman has a 
soul. In fact, there is absolutely no trace of such a discussion in 
the recorded acts of the Council. How, then, did it get the name 
of having seriously treated this question? Simply and solely from 
the distortion of a story told of a bishop of this Council by St. 
Gregory of Tours, the Christian Herodotus of the Church in Gaul. 
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The incident, related in the twentieth chapter of the eighth book, 
of his History of the Franks, runs as follows: “ There was in this 
synod one of the bishops who said that woman could not be called 
aman. But after the bishops had explained the matter, he acqui- 
esced in their view; for the sacred book of the Old Testament 
teaches that, when in the beginning, God created man, He said, 
‘male and female He created them, and He called their name 
Adam;’ which means man of earth. It was by this name He called 
the woman as well as the man, declaring each to be man. Then, too, 
the Lord Jesus Christ is called the Son of Man, because He is the 
Son of a virgin, a woman. It was to her He said, as He was on the 
point of turning water into wine, ‘ Woman, what business is it of 
Mine and thine?’ and so forth. The case was made good by many 
other proofs also, and set at rest.’’? 

From this story it appears that, at the second Council of 
Macon, a single bishop ventured the statement that the term, man, 
could not rightly be applied to a woman, Let us grant, for the 
moment, what we shall see to be very improbable, that the bishop 
denied to woman a human soul. What was the attitude of the bish- 
ops assembled? We are told that they all promptly challenged 
his statement, gave him many reasons for the opposite view, and 
. brought him to their way of thinking. There was no debate on 
the question, for the bishops were all against him. This is why 
no mention of the incident was made in the acts of the Council. 
It was not a subject for deliberation and discussion, to be finally 
determined by vote. It was a mere incident in the general exchange 
of views. It raised no serious difficulty and was quickly set at rest. 

It is on the basis of this story that the myth of soulless woman 
has taken form and imposed itself on the credulity of a goodly 
number of writers. Is it not surprising that, in an age so critical 
as ours, we should be gravely told by cultured writers and lecturers 
that there was a time when the very leaders of Christian thought 
were not sure that woman had a human soul, or that a soul was 
actually denied to woman by an cecumenical council of the Church, 
or that the question was raised in the Council of Macon and decided 
in favor of woman only after long discussion, or that the Council 
was convened for the express purpose of settling the mooted ques- 
tion, and that it arrived at an affirmative answer by a plurality of 
one vote! 

It would be a mistake to ascribe the spread of this myth en- 
+ Migne, Pair. Lat. vol. Ixxi.,.c. 462. 
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tirely to bad faith and malice. It is true that its baseless character 
has been amply set forth by Gorini, Kurth, de Riancey, Chavot, 
Vacandard, Leclercq, and other scholars. But these refutations, 
being in French, may well have escaped the notice of our misin- 
formed English and American brethren. It is only of late that the 
attention of English readers has been called to this popular error. 
In these days of busy writing, few authors on popular subjects take 
the pains to trace the authority for an important statement to its 
reliable source. 

Thus far it has been taken for granted that the offending 
bishop in the Council of Macon expressed the opinion that woman 
did not have a human soul. But it is by no means sure that this 
individual held so low a view of woman. The words of the nar- 
rator, “ dicebat mulierem hominem non posse vocitari,” he said that 
a woman could not be called a man, might of themselves, it is true, 
be made to mean that woman was not a human person, that she 
was to be classed, not with man but with the lower animals. But 
this view is so silly and so un-Christian that it ought not to be read 
into the words if they are easily open to a more rational meaning. 
Now there is another meaning that readily presents itself, one that 
is more creditable to the bishop’s common sense, one that is in har- 
mony with his Christian faith. According to this interpretation, 
the bishop’s difficulty was one, not of feminine psychology, but of 
grammatical propriety. He could not see how a woman could be 
entitled to the masculine designation, man. He was a purist, and 
objected to giving the term, man, the same extension as the term, 
human being. In his view the masculine noun, man, could not 
rightly be predicated of the female portion of mankind, for which 
portion only a feminine designation was proper. In questioning 
woman’s right to be called a man, he thus had no intention of deny- 
ing her a human soul. 

This interpretation has the support of Gorini, Kurth, Vacan- 
dard, Leclercq, and other able scholars. Perhaps some skeptical 
reader may deem it far-fetched, disingenuous. But let us examine 
a couple of parallel instances which I have culled from the daily 
press. In the Boston Herald of December 5, 1913, is a news item 
from Chicago, under the heading, Women Election Judges. In 
it we read: “The right of women to sit as judges and clerks of 
elections here next spring will be challenged, it was made known 
today, from both Republican and Democratic sources... .One 
objection brought forward is that the law states that judges and 
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clerks must be ‘men of good character.’” It is plain that this 
objection was to be based on the ground that, in legal phraseology, 
the term, man, is exclusive of the concept, woman, or, to use the 
words of the bishop at Macon, a woman cannot be called a man. 

Another instance, still more curious and more striking, may be 
found in an editorial of the same daily of December 16, 1913, under 
the caption, Women, not Persons. It runs: “Coincident with the 
unwillingness of the Massachusetts electorate to allow women to 
become notaries public, comes the refusal of the British high court 
to admit a woman, a graduate of Girton College, Cambridge, to the 
bar, because of her sex. The case had been in the courts for some 
time, and reached its final resting place on appeal. The court 
adhered to a decision laid down in 1843 that ‘a woman is not a 
person,’ adding chivalrously that ‘ the applicant was undoubtedly of 
superior education and intelligence to many males, but that this had 
nothing to do with the case.” The editorial closes with these 
words of comment: “ Some day, in the not too dim future, school 
teachers of history will humorously refer to the early part of the 
twentieth century, when the world held itself civilized, and ‘ women 
were not persons.’ ” 

When the politicians of Chicago argued that the phrase, “ men 
of good character,” could not be applied to women, and when the 
English judge insisted on the legal dictum that “a woman is not a 
person,” neither could rightly be charged with having denied to 
woman a human soul, though their words by themselves might be 
susceptible of this meaning. Is it right, then, to visit with mingled 
feelings of indignation and contempt the poor bishop at Macon, on 
the ground that when he said a woman should not be called a man, 
he must have meant that she did not have a human soul? 

The application of the term, homo, man, to a female person 
was not altogether unknown in those days, and, while called in 
question by the bishop, had a certain sanction in the rare usage of 
classic times. The grammarian, Charisius, who lived in the fourth 
century, lays down that the words, heres, parens, and 
homo, may be predicated of a woman, but always in the masculine 
gender. St. Gregory of Tours, in his History of the Franks, book 
nine, chapter twenty-six, does not disdain to speak of Queen 
Ingeberge as a man: “ Accessi, fateor, vidi hominem timentem 
Deum, I came up, and let me say, I saw a man who had the fear of 
God.” A classic example may be found in Cicero’s Oration for 
Cluentius, 70: “ Mater cujus ea stultitia est, ut eam nemo hominem 
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....appellare possit, a mother of such stupidity that no one could 
call her a man.” 

It was against this usage of the word, homo, not against the 
view that woman had a soul, that the bishop ventured to speak. 
The very context, when closely examined, does but serve to make 
this point clear, and thus to exonerate him from the imputation of 
gross stupidity. A reliable indication of what he had in mind may 
be found in the way which the assembled bishops took to refute 
his statement. Had he meant to say that woman did not possess a 
human soul, they would naturally have resorted to proofs whereby 
woman’s claim to equality with man in this respect, would be vin- 
dicated. They would most likely have asked why women as well 
as men were baptized and admitted to other sacraments, the very 
purpose of which is the sanctification of the soul. They would have 
pointed out that among the saints and martyrs venerated as enjoy- 
ing the bliss of heaven, were many souls of holy women. They 
would have cited texts of Scripture attributing to woman a soul. 
The opening verse of the canticle of the Virgin Mary, so familiar to 
all from its daily use in the Church liturgy, could hardly have failed 
to suggest itself: ‘“‘ My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit 
hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” Proofs like these were ready 
to hand, easily suggested by the common forms of liturgical wor- 
ship. Now, none of these proofs were employed, but rather just 
such as were suited to meet the objection that woman, on account 
of her sex, could not rightly be called man. The bishops argue 
that, since Holy Writ calls woman man, it must be right to give her 
that appellation. According to the Old Testament, God created 
man, male and female, and called them both man; and in the Gospel 
Christ, born of a virgin, is called the Son of man. 

Enough has been said to show how utterly untrue are the 
many forms of the story that would impute to the fathers of the 
second Council of Macon a contemptuous attitude towards woman. 
Not only is it untrue that the bishops in council denied, or called in 
question, the fact that women have souls, but there is every reason 
to acquit of this imputation the bishop who was shown to be in 
error. We have to come down to the radical psychology of our 
own day to find a serious denial to woman of a soul. 














THE GLORY OF PADUA, 
BY JOSEPH FRANCIS WICKHAM. 


mO every lover of beauty and of art, the very name of 
wai Italy evokes dreams of the past, dreams for the 
future. Into this dreamland of retrospect and of 
prospect war entered as a nightmare. The haunting 
| terror of Louvain, of Ypres, of Arras, of Rheims 
hecaial over Italy until at last it has claimed as its prey treasures 
of Ancona, Ravenna, of Venice and now of Padua. In vain has the 
world sorrowed and protested; in vain has the Father of the faith- 
ful grieved over these “ bitter wounds to his heart.” In July, 1915, 
he appealed several times to Austria to spare the churches and mon- 
uments of the Italian coast towns. In spite of the Emperor’s 
assurance that all structures not used for military purposes would 
be protected, the attacks continued until, in September, 1916, after 
the repeated raids on Venice, Pope Benedict was forced sadly to 
admit that: “ the paternal solicitude which, as you know, we have 
not failed to interpose in érder to prevent such disasters, has not had 
the effect which Our heart so keenly hoped.” Nevertheless “ his 
paternal heart ” did not fail to protest again when Padua shared the 
fate of Venice. In spite of ‘all, a heedless, needless vandalism con- 
tinues to despoil future generations of their rightful heritage; to 
bury beyond all hope of resurrection the priceless creations of the 
past. What will be left when the War is over? Yet when the War 
is over you will go to Venice again, that wonderful city more than 
ever endeared by her scars and her sorrows to the heart of the 
world. There will be no air raids then to mar your joy on the 
Grand Canal, no impending doom to threaten your ease before St. 
Mark’s, only the criminal thumb-print which cannot be erased. 
Venice will be peace again, and all the province of Venetia, beauti- 
ful still, yet never just the same. Whether you come from the west, 
from Milan and Verona; or from the south, from Florence and 
Bologna; whichever way you come, you will pass a delightful city, 
an old town famous in the long ago, now famous again, thanks to 
the German courtesy of war. Do not pass it by; stop a while to 
offer your sympathy and pay your meed of praise. Here is Padua, 
shorn of some of her glory, but lovely still, standing in your path, 
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bidding you enter her streets, and look upon her domes, and think 
of her saint and ponder her old university days when learning was 
in bloom. “ Come you from Padua?” queried the Duke of Venice. 
The same duke, who asked for Nerissa’s credentials, would have 
you pause at Padua, and so, I believe, you will. 

One is not altogether prepared today to believe that after the 
fall of Troy, in the year 1184 before Christ, Antenor, escaping 
from Grecian hosts, came hither and founded the walls of Padua. 
A more authentic historian than Virgil tells that in the year 302 
before Christ, Padua battled against Cleomenes of Sparta, and that 
she was with Rome at Cannae. In the year forty-five before Christ 
she was enlisted among Rome’s colonies. When the empire came, 
Padua’s period of magnificence bloomed into full flower. In 
splendor, in riches, in population, she was second in Italy only to 
Rome. But in 408, Alaric was her evil genius, as Attila was in 
452, and she came to sorrow; and she bowed before the Lombard 
king in 601. Building her walls again, she had attained prominence 
when the deliverer Charlemagne came, but again and again through 
the ninth century she bore the blows of war. In the year 1087 she 
became a free commune, with the approval of Henry IV. In Bar- 
barossa’s reign, she was among the most active in the formation of 
the Lombard League. 

In the thirteenth century Padua had her hands full for long 
distressful years with the monster Ezzelino. After his death in 
1259 came fifty years of peace. In 1318, after internal quarrels 
and wars with neighboring cities, Padua made Jacopo Carrara lord. 
Then came a long period of clashing rivalry between the Carraresi 
and the Veronese Scaligeri, in which the Paduan family was in the 
end successful. In the passages with Venice, and especially in the 
war of Chioggia in 1378, in which the Carrara aided Genoa, Venice 
was quite victorious. Francesco Novello in 1388 yielded to the 
Visconti of Milan, but escaping from prison, recaptured Padua in 
1390. In 1403, he took Brescia and Verona. His efforts to take 
Vicenza drew Venice to the battle line again. The island Republic 
now destroyed the Carrara rule, putting to death Francesco and his 
father, and annexing Padua to her domains. Thus did Padua be- 
come a part of Venice’s great dominion on the mainland. And 
under her rule she flowered anew, and continued to send 
the fame of her saint and her university even to the uttermost cor- 
ners of Exutfope. 

When you come to Padua, you come to a city basking among 
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gardens and vineyards which look longingly all the sunny day 
toward the far away Euganean hills. Outside the old walls, the doz- 
ing oxen drag their carts in the leisurely fashion of the Middle Ages. 
Within the city no wondrous hurry has fastened upon her life, but 
a calm and contented air settles over the town, as if she were mind- 
ful of noble accomplishment and thoughtful of a better past. It is 
the aroma of those things which have been that you breathe, as you 
walk through the narrow streets; it is with a love for them fully 
. kindled that you will come home each day at eventide, a little tired, 
a little dusty, but glad and reverent of Padua. 

For most people Padua means St. Anthony. And perhaps this 
is right, for it is a rare man who can so link his name with a city 
that a later age will sound their syllables as a single word. So 
there will be nothing quite so becoming in Padua as to visit his 
church before all else. “ J/ Santo,’ it is called, this large, striking 
edifice which the Paduans began in 1232 and finished in two hun- 
dred years. For “ the Saint” it was that they built the huge walls 
and reared the columns and threw aloft those seven shining domes. 
Here, in Christmas week of 1917, a bomb left. its ineffaceable -im- 
print on the bronze doors. But it is the Saint, much more than the 
church, that gains the mastery of one’s thoughts as one lingers on 
the Piazza. 

St. Anthony of Padua was born in Lisbon. The Paduans, to 
be sure, will admit of no paradox in this simple statement of fact, 
for did he not choose Padua as a place to die? For this reason, and 
for others, he is not St. Anthony of Lisbon. But it is the Portu- 
guese city that remembers the year of his birth, 1195, and it was 
she that schooled him and saw him join the ranks of the Canons 
Regular of St. Augustine in the monastery of St. Vincent, 
and watched him seclude himself in their monastery at Coim- 
bra, where he became very learned; it was Lisbon, in the 
person of Don Pedro, who gave him his first zeal for the Franciscan 
Order. 
It happened in this way. In 1220 Don Pedro brought home 
from Morocco the relics of five members of the Franciscan Order 
who had died martyrs. Straightway was born in the heart of An- 
thony a wish to yield up his life for God, and with it a yearning for 
the poverty and hardship of the followers of St. Francis. So it was 
that in this year, with the consent of the Prior, he withdrew from 
his old associates, and taking the name of the patron of the mon- 
astic life, entered the Franciscan fold. : 
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With no delay, Anthony now set forth for Africa to preach 
_the Gospel. And perhaps the wished-for martyrdom would have 

come, had not an illness seized him which made him take ship for 
Spain. But Spain was to offer him no harbor, as the winds were 
boisterous and powerful and carried the ship to Messina. At this 
port news came to Anthony that St. Francis was in Assisi for the 
purpose of holding a general chapter of the Order. Thither went 
Anthony, and on seeing his leader, wished to stay near him and 
breathe more fully the Franciscan spirit. His wish was granted, 
and he was sent to a hermitage near Forli. In this peaceful retreat 
of Montepaolo, Anthony remained for some time, happy and con- 
tent. And one day it happened that several Franciscans and 
Dominicans were come to Forli for ordination. Through some 
oversight no one had been appointed to preach, and as no one pres- 
ent seemed desirous of delivering a sermon without preparation, the 
superior told Anthony to speak whatever God might inspire him to 
say. To the great surprise of all, Anthony began to preach on the 
Scriptures in a manner that displayed a most profound learning. 
From that day his light was no longer to be hidden from the eyes of 
men. For St. Francis in 1224 commissioned him to teach theology 
to the brethren; and he taught in Bologna, Montpellier and 
Toulouse. 

But it was as an orator, rather than as a teacher, that his great- 
est work was done. In the seven years between 1224 and 1231 in 
Italy and France he combated the vices of tyranny, luxury, and 
avarice, with an eloquence that compelled the most unwilling to 
listen. Against the heretics of the day, the Cathares and Patarines, 
he enjoyed remarkable success. And his zeal, his learning, and his 
eloquence were assisted by the gift of miracle. On one occasion 
he destroyed the effect of poisoned food by the sign of the cross; on 
another he preached to the fishes of the river Brenta near Padua; 
at Limoges in France he preserved his listeners in the public 
square from the rainstorm; and there are many other authentic 
miracles of his working. 

Returning to Italy from France in 1226, he was soon elected 
Minister Provincial of Emilia. This office he resigned in 1230, and 
came to Padua to the monastery he himself had founded. He was 
free now to devote more of his time to preaching, and he uttered 
his impassioned sermons to the Paduans with untold success. Dur- 
ing his sermons in the Lent of 1231 it was no uncommon occurrence 
for thirty thousand penitent souls to listen to his pleadings. A 
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wave of Christian living swept over Padua that made the city a 
sweet fragrance in the forecourts of heaven. 

These Lenten sermons were to be his last effort. After Easter, 
he returned to Campo San Pietro, near Padua, and while there fell 
ill of a severe malady. The brethren removed him to Padua, and 
here on the thirteenth of June, 1231, he died. His thirty-six years 
of sainted life the whole world had seen, and so, amid universal 
gladness, Gregory XI. wrote his name on the Church’s calendar of 
saints before he had been gone a year. 

Thus, as one lingers a bit before the church of “ Ji Santo,” 
does one.call up in a flash of memory the old life of seven hundred 
years ago, when St. Anthony like a ray of sunlight passed through 
the world. He is the whole world’s saint now, the saint of lost 
things and nigh-lost souls, but it is here in this Italian city that in 
a large measure he won his way to glory; and the world, sharing 
in full his watch and ward, is content for aye to hail him as the 
wonder-worker of Padua. 

Within the great church there is much beauty. Above all in 
preciousness is the high altar, designed by. Donatello, and still 
adorned with his original sculptures; and of vying magnificence is 
the marble screen of the choir, of the same sculptor’s designing. 
Not far from the altar is Riccio’s bronze candelabrum, an object of 
rare craftsmanship. There are the tombs of Venetian generals and 
the tomb of Cardinal Pietro Bembo; two holy-water basins of much 
loveliness ; the fourteenth century frescoes of Altichiero and Jacopo 
d’Avanzo, of Verona, in the Cappella San Felice; and there is the 
Renaissance Cappella del Santo, beneath the altar of which lie the 
bones of the saint. Besides the fatal injury to the bronze doors, 
some of the paintings of the church were scratched and torn by the 
concussion from the bombs of the German air raid; the rose win- 
dow and some of the Renaissance stained-glass shattered, and the 
tomb of the Saint barely escaped desecration. 

Among the more beautiful tombs to be seen in the church is that 
“of General Gattamelata, leader of the army of the Venetian Re- 
public; outside in the Piazza the general sits on horseback in the 
bronze of Donatello. It is one of the great equestrian statues of 
the world, and is particularly interesting from the fact that from 
the fall of Rome to Donatello’s time, no bronze equestrian group 
had been executed in Italy. In Venice were Nero’s horses, brought 
from Constantinople; the statue of Marcus Aurelius was Rome’s 
solitary boast; upon only these two could Donatello model his 
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Gattamelata bronze of 1453. Fortunately, in the earlier days of 
the Great War the Paduans removed it from its base to a place of 
safety. It is probable that this alone saved it to the world, as the 
base has suffered damage from the enemy bombs. 

You cannot stay long in Padua without becoming aware that 
the city is brimful of art. You will see Titian frescoes in the 
Scuola del Santo; frescoes of Altichiero and Jacopo d’Avanzo in the 
Cappella San Georgio; the fine altarpiece, “ Martyrdom of Santa 
Giustina”” by Paolo Veronese in the large church of Santa Gius- 
_ tina; frescoes by Titian and Palma Vecchio and others in the Scuola 
del Carmine (these have been saved, although the altar near by was 
strewn with wreckage by the bombs and the dome of the church 
fired) ; the splendid frescoes of Mantegna and the tombs of two of 
the Carrara family in the Augustinian church of the Eremitani; 
and, perhaps the most exquisite thing in all Padua, Giotto’s fres- 
coes of scenes in the life of Our Lord and His Mother in the Chapel 
of Madonna dell’ Arena, a chapel Enrico Scrovegno, a rich Paduan, 
built and dedicated to the Blessed Lady, in 1303. These thirty- 
eight frescoes executed in 1306 in this chapel, which stands in an 
oval mulberry garden in the old Roman amphitheatre, one can count 
as among the very best works that have come down from Giotto’s 
hand. 

In the centre of the town is the Renaissance Cathedral, its 
facade now torn away by the aérial bombs of German raiders. Not 
far away stands the Palazzo della Ragione, a building completed in 
1219. It is an immense structure, noted especially for its great 
hall, which is two hundred and seventy-three feet long, ninety feet 
wide, and eighty feet high; it was planned and roofed as it now is in 
1406. The hall contains several interesting objects, among them 
being two huge Egyptian statues and a wooden horse, the model of 
Donatello’s statue of Gattamelata. 

Close by stands the University building. It is commonly called 
Il Bo, after an earlier structure which was near a tavern bearing the 
sign of an ox. Like its sister in Bologna, the University of Padua 
was once very famous throughout Europe, drawing its students 
from every nation. It dates from the year 1222, when many of the 
students of Bologna left the Emilian town and came here, and even 
previous to this Padua had professors of law. Not long after its 
foundation the University entered a period of decadence, owing 
mainly to the tyranny of Ezzelino. But with the peaceful days ush- 
ered int with his death in 1259, the University saw a wonderful 
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revival. The Council of Lyons in 1274 placed it on an equal foot- 
ing with Bologna and Paris. About this time its School of Law 
became renowned, and from the fourteenth century the Medical 
School attracted widespread attention. The Faculty of Theology 
was organized in 1363. 

As you walk about the beautiful colonnades which Sansovino 
erected in 1552, and look upon the names and shields of students of 
the long years gone, you will catch through the vision of the past 
the gleam of learning’s light when Padua was a name to conjure by, 
Perhaps the serious-minded chronicler of the times will look upon 
the statue of the learned Elena Lucrezia Piscapia, who won Padua’s 
doctor’s degree before she died in 1684, and remember the more 
modern times when women could not hope for degrees in universi- 
ties of later origin. But in Padua, in Bologna, in Salerno, in Italy 
as a whole, the intellect of woman has never been disqualified, and 
learned women have filled many a university chair with distinction. 

There is much more in Padua; there must be in a city which 
remembers the student days of Tasso and the visits of Petrarch and 
the tarrying of the writer of the Divina Commedia. And you will 
do right well if you bask for long in those ancient days that glow so 
wondrously when you really penetrate the veil. But brief or 
lengthy your stay, you will be repaid for your visit to this wonder- 
ful old city, which lies dreaming in the valley, dreaming of her days 
of glory in the treasured romance of the past. And then you will 
pass on, content: content, indeed, for the palace_gates and golden 
towers of Venice are just ahead of you, waiting for your coming 
to the islands of delight. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. 

New York: John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Chesterton, as all the world knows, is both by instinct and 
conviction a thorough believer in the rights and the rule of the 

; people, that vast and vague collection of folk who constitute the 
bulk of a nation. Out of that instinct and conviction he has written 
the present work, which lays its emphasis on the various crises of 
the English democracy. The story may be summarized by saying 
that the people after rising slowly, from slavery through serfdom 
to peasant proprietorship, and the happy institution of the guilds, 
began by reason of the greed and increasing power, and especially 
the treachery of the aristocrats to decline till finally they reached 
our unlovely modern condition of industrial dependence on the one 
side and capitalistic despotism on the other. 

That the present book’is not a history in the usual sense of the 
term, the reader will have no difficulty in discovering and the author 
would be the first to admit; rather is it a commentary on history, 
and indeed such is the nature of the tale and its telling that for its 
right appreciation a previous knowledge of the English legend is a 
necessity. But there are any number of works which can give us 
names and dates and reigns and battles; here we have a rarer and 
more living phenomenon—a free ranging over disputed ground, a 
sharp attack on old prejudices, -a convincing disproval of ancient 
calumny, a new light on vexed issues. That the English Reforma- 
tion was not entirely the affair of light and leading, nor the Church 
altogether the monstrous engine of oppression, they are sometimes 
supposed, Mr. Chesterton implies with considerable point and vigor ; 
and his early remarks on the monastic establishments, the guilds, 
and the barons, and his later animadversions on the workhouse, the 
competitive system, and the aristocratic oligarchy of modern Eng- 
land, whose “ glory did not come from the Crusades but from the 
Great Pillage,” are the virile utterances of a Christian thinker and 
a wise lover of his country. 

The present work has of course its fair proportion of the wit and 
brilliance, the originality and sturdy independence we are accus- 
tomed to aSsociate with its author; nor do we look in vain for those 
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characteristic outbursts of eloquence in which he has few contem- 
porary rivals. Indeed, it is the defect of many of our most valued 
and artistic writers of today that they have become too refined for 
rhetoric. But there is rhetoric and rhetoric, and when we meet 
with it in such a passage as the following, there can be no question 
of its validity or its power: 

“He in whose honor all had been said and sung stirred, and 
stepped across the border of Belgium. Then were spread out before 
men’s eyes all the beauties of his culture and all the benefits of his 
organization; then we beheld under a lifting daybreak what light 
we had followed and after what image we had labored to refashion 
ourselves. Nor in any story of mankind has the irony of God 
chosen the foolish things so catastrophically to confound the wise. 
For the common crowd of poor and ignorant Englishmen, because 
they only knew that they were Englishmen, burst through the filthy 
cobwebs of four hundred years and stood where their fathers stood 
when they knew that they were Christian men. The English poor, 
broken in every revolt, bullied in every fashion, long despoiled of 
property, and now being despoiled of liberty, entered history with 
a noise of trumpets, and turned themselves in two years into one 
of the iron armies of the world, And when the critic of politics 
and literature, feeling that this war is after all heroic, looks around 
him to find the hero, he can point to nothing but the mob.” 


THE WORLD’S DEBATE, AN HISTORIC DEFENCE OF THE 
ALLIES. By the Rev. William Barry, D.D. New York: 
Hodder & Stoughton. $1.25 net. 

Dr. Barry’s latest war book is an historic defence of the Allies. 
He proves his thesis by episodes of history, dating from 1649, up 
to the struggle of today. He shows in conflict two theories of state- 
polity, one striving to give man a voice in his own government, the 
other advocating the absolute sway of autocratic-power in the state. 
The one rose out of Catholic England, the other sprung from Prot- 
estant Prussia. These two ideas, owing to the expansion of Euro- 
pean civilization, are now found all over the face of the earth. For 
these, the world is at war. 

Dr. Barry sets out to show this conflict in modern history, and 
to prove that the Allies are carrying on the traditions of the Chris- 
tian concept of the state, in which the absolute state has no place; 
but the accumulation of facts showing the rise and conflict of the two 
theories, has left too little room for the development of the second 
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theme. Only by piecing together the opening chapters and the final 
one, and. by keeping well in mind the origin of the ideas mooted, 
does one perceive his point. 

In the Middle Ages and before, the Roman Church maintained 
the rights of the subject against the despotic powers of the Teu- 
tonic rulers, impersonating the absolute state. The Renais- 
sance principles swept aside this democratic tendency and Prot- 
estant rulers exemplified their principles in the Jus Reformandi, and 
the axiom “ ut dux, sic populus.” ° 

Hence, the English, the Allies, Americans, should be alive to 
the fact that the spirit of the principles for which they are fighting 
has its origin in the principles of Christianity: history proves this 
and civilization confirms it. 


A NEW BASIS FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS. By William Charles 
White and Louis Jay Heath. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.25 net. 

A survey of the educational needs of Pittsburgh under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Trustees of the University of Pittsburgh, is 
principally responsible for the present volume. The first and by 
far the larger part of the book is taken up with the discussion of 
general principles and theories, and with the application to the gen- 
eral educational problem of those conclusions which the authors 
derived from their survey of the particular field of Pittsburgh. 
Whatever may be thought of the general doctrines and conclusions, 
it must be admitted that they have a certain amount of concreteness, 
inasmuch as they have grown out of an inductive study. 

As might be expected, much attention is given to the conflict- 
ing claims of cultural and vocational education. While the authors 
believe that the culturalists and vocationalists both represent 
extremes, and that the norm is somewhere between these two posi- 
tions, they are strong in their condemnation of the failure of our 
present educational system to fit the majority of the young for the 
actual tasks and problems of life. The existing system turns out- 
too many clerks and too many professional persons. In the view 
of the authors, the purpose of education is to “increase the sum 
total of human happiness,” which would be immensely furthered if 
the educational system were enabled “ to fit its students to be self- 
supporting and desirable citizens, to wed both the educational and 
the cultural. ...to make a man who shall be a vocational specialist 
and at thé,same time a latitudinarian.” Whatever theory of happi- 
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ness we may adopt, and whether or no we accept happiness.as the 
ultimate end of education, we can agree that these concrete and 
immediate ends are worthy ones, so far as they go. Whether they 
are substantially obtainable for all persons in any system of educa- 
tion that can be devised and maintained, is another question. Yet 
this is a simple problem in comparison with that of determining 
“first the nature, and second the factors of happiness,” which the 
authors declare to be a preliminary condition to the establishment of 
an educational system. The instrumentalities suggested by them 
for getting this elusive information are comprehensive and fairly 
logical, even though not entirely convincing. 


EPISTEMOLOGY OR THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By P. 

Coffey, Ph.D. Two volumes. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co. $3.75 net, each. 

These two goodly volumes form a valuable contribution to 
Catholic philosophy. The author has already won recognition as 
an able exponent of Scholastic philosophy by his earlier volumes on 
The Science of Logic, and his more recent treatise on Ontology. 
Both these learned works evidence a thorough acquaintance with 
the philosophy of the Schools. In the present work he continues 
his studies under the guidance, as he proudly declares, of his former 
preceptor at Louvain, the illustrious Cardinal Mercier, to whom he 
dutifully dedicates the results of his labors. 

Though the sub-title terms it “ An Introduction to General Meta- 
physics,” the author takes pains at the very outset (Volume I., page 
23) to inform his readers that “ Epistemology is not a preparatory. 
or introductory study which must precede metaphysics and make the 
latter possible: it is a department of metaphysics, and not the first 
in order either.” As the term Epistemology has come into vogue 
only of comparatively late years, one might suspect that it opens up 
a field entirely unknown to medieval thinkers. This mistake our 
author quietly forestalls by his brief, but satisfactory, historical 
sketch of Scholastic writers who have more or less fully discussed 
epistemological problems. In earlier times, these discussions 
appeared under other titles, v. g., as Material Logic, Noetics, 
Criteriology, Critics. In fact, the fundamental problem, that of the 
nature and value of Universals, has been a perennial source of con- 
troversy among philosophers not only in the schools of the Middle 
Ages, but in the academies of Greece and Rome. And it is still the 
question underlying all modern philosophical speculation. Our 
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author, therefore, devotes much space to its examination. First 
and foremost he considers the coryphzus of modern skepticism and 
agnosticism, Immanuel Kant. He takes up the principles laid down 
in the Critique of Pure Reason, examines them with fairness and 
keen discrimination, lays bare the false assumptions upon which 
it is based, shows its plausible inconsistencies, and then quietly sets 
it aside as a system incompatible with right reason as working in 
normal man. 

Over against this air-castle he sets up the traditional system of 
the schools, moderate realism. After giving a brief sketch of its 
history, he shows it as consistent with the data of experience 
revealed by introspection, the only means we have of learning the 
working of our mind and the fruit of its operation. The proof of 
this thesis is further elaborated in the second volume, which 
examines in detail the various criteria of knowledge—the internal 
and external senses. The workings of all these faculties are made 
to converge upon the crucial question, What is truth? When do 
we possess it with certainty? These questions are answered in the 
traditional way—the objective evidence of the data of experience 
bringing with it undeniable certainty. 

In his concluding chapters, Dr. Coffey deals with other theo- 
ries of certitude, Traditionalism, Fideism, Moral Dogmatism, and 
lastly, Pragmatism. We were, at first, disposed to find fault with 
the scant notice accorded this latest fad of modern philosophy, but 
after reading carefully the exposition and refutation of its main 
principles and their consequences, we were satisfied with the coup 
de grace with which he dismisses this psuedo-science. 

This latest output of the famous college of Maynooth proves 
its new generation of writers worthy to continue the tradition of 
the last century. Dr. Coffey deserves to be classed with Crolly, 
Murray, Walsh, Healy, and other lights of that seat of learning. 
His Epistemology will prove not only a timely contribution to tech- 
nical philosophy, but a useful book of reference for our Catholic 
laity, who are daily feeling more and more the need of a guide to 
breast the whirlpool of Modern Thought. 


REALITY AND TRUTH. By J. G. Vance, M.A., Ph.D. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50 net. 
Dr. Vance’s book deals with the same problems that are treated 
so ably im Dr. Coffey’s Epistemology; and again we recog- 
nize at oncé a scholar who is thoroughly familiar with his subject, 
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and who is capable of guiding his readers safely through the misty 
mazes of manifold doubt and error to the peaceful home of cer- 
tainty and truth. Within the compass of three hundred and forty- 
four closely printed octavo pages, the accomplished author discusses 
the leading problems of Epistemology with great clearness and 
force. 

The book opens with a chapter on the realism of the plain man 
against whose assumptions the author in truly Socratic fashion 
raises all sorts of difficulties. He next deals with skepticism, plac- 
ing its plausibility in a strong light, and then mercilessly laying bare 
its inherent unsoundness. He then discusses Dogmatism and the 
Cartesian Doubt. His exposition and criticism of the method of 
Descartes is very well done. His own position he establishes on the 
Three First Principles: the Principles of Identity, Contradiction, 
and Excluded Middle. These together with the Principle of 
Causality he shows to be the true basis of valid knowledge. His 
chapters on the existence of a real world, our grasp of reality, the 
validity, nature and scope of our knowledge are written with fresh- 
ness, clearness and depth. But the best chapters in the book are 
those devoted to the Kantian theory of knowledge. Dr. Vance has 
evidently studied the works of Kant and his exponents carefully; 
and we venture to say that the reader will get a clearer idea of the 
philosophy of the “ sage” of Konigsberg by a study of these chap- 
ters, than by reading the professional commentaries of Sidgwick, 
Wallace or Caird. 

The work is written in a graceful and pleasing style. We 
strongly recommend it to readers with a taste for vigorous think- 
ing. It should, we think, be a companion volume to the adopted 
text-book of philosophy in our colleges and seminaries. We look 
forward with interest to the appearance of Dr. Vance’s promised 
work on Cosmology, which we have no doubt will reach the high 
level of scholarship displayed in the present volume. 


THRICE THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT. A Record of 
Journeyings across. Africa during the years 1913-16. By J. 
Du Plessis, Professor in the Theological Seminary of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, Stellenbosch, South Africa. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4.50 net. 
This book, with its excellent map, is the painstaking account 
of a seventeen-thousand-mile trip made by the author through 
Africa in the interest of Protestant missions. Two thousand miles 
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of the voyage were performed on foot, and the adventures and dan- 
gers which fill up this interval make, on the whole, the most inter- 
esting reading in the book. Throughout, however, the style is 
entertaining, lightened by humor and by bits of excellent descrip- 
tion. The account should be of value to other missionary travelers 
of like enterprise, for it speaks in detail of the roads, waterways, 
and places for food and rest in its author’s long itinerary. Mr. Du 
Plessis likewise renders another practical service in making an elo- 
quent plea for the medical missionary, especially in the Western 
Soudan, where ulcers and diseases of the eye are pitiably common. 

The Catholic reader, recognizing the enormous importance of 
such missionary work, and the urgent need for a constructive, char- 
itable attitude toward those who unselfishly undertake it, is eager 
to concede these, and whatever other positive elements the book 
may contain; but he cannot help wishing that Protestant mission- 
aries shared this sense of the need of Christian forbearance toward 
other workers in the same field. If they did, this book, for instance, 
might be free of the many passages which exhibit such surprising 
anti-Catholic prejudice. Here, as in the Protestant reports on the 
religious condition of South America, the imagination inherited 
from Reformation times is indulged with considerable freedom. 
The kind of opinion, unbodied but not stingless, which is rooted in 
the “ great Protestant tradition” obtrudés itself more than once, 
alone or in company with more definite intimations of this or that 
kind of abuse. The author is sometimes unintentionally amusing, 
as when he speaks of the Catholic savages who, unfortunately, 
“consider themselves Christians....They cross themselves ‘reli- 
giously before they. . .begin to eat (probably) purloined food,” and 
of the “ wily Catholic missionaries who lure the native boys away 
from the Protestants by gifts of safety pins and tobacco.” It is 
well to note that that “ probably ” represents the highest level to 
which Mr. Du Plessis’ certainty about Roman Catholicism, on its 
dark side, rises. He regrets that he was not able to tell Pére Ful- 
gence, of the Capuchin Mission, that it would be as well if all mis- 
sionaries “ left doctrines and dogmas and the pomp and circumstance 
of religion, and taught the African the elementary virtues of hon- 
esty, truthfulness and integrity.’’ Probably, however, the good 
Capuchin Father has not lived to be a missionary without learning, 
of his own accord, that there are minds so wonderfully consti- 
tuted that they are able to measure just what amount of the total 
Divine Revelation it is necessary to teach the poor savages. Mr. 
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Du Plessis finally states that, in the Congo territory, an atrocity was 
committed by a priest whom the partiality of the government left 
entirely unpunished, and whom the hierarchy defended to the extent - 
of “hounding ” his would-be legal prosecutor out of the country. 
Of course, the details which should accompany this accusation of 
infamy are not given. 

Mr. Du Plessis is apparently a sincere Protestant, whose heart 
is very much in the missionary field. It is a pity that he cannot 
abandon his ungenerous perspective on the Catholic missionary sit- 
uation, and adopt another and truer one, which would show him the 
enormous and praiseworthy work done by Catholic missionaries in 
Africa. 


A TREASURY OF WAR POETRY. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes, by George Herbert Clarke. . Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $1.25 net. 

Of all the multitudinous war volumes, personal or philosophi- 
cal, which have issued from the press during the past three years, 
there is scarcely one which surpasses in permanent significance, at 
least for English-speaking people, this little collection of poems. 
All have been written by British or American poets between 1914 
and 1917. Some of the authors included are Rudyard Kipling, 
Robert Bridges, John Galsworthy, Gilbert Chesterton, John Mase- 
field, Alfred Noyes; the soldier poets who fell so early, Rupert 
Brooke and Allan Seeger; Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, Vachel Lindsay, and among the women, Katharine Tynan, 
Winifred Letts, Florence Earle Coates and Josephine Preston Pea- 
body. It was, perhaps, to be expected that the division devoted to 
“ America” (most of which, by the by, are by British authors!) 
should be the least memorable of the whole volume. That means sim- 
ply that our own country was the last to enter and, hence, to be con- 
summately thrilled by the gigantic conflict. It was inevitable, also, 
that many of the poems included should be of unequal value and 
that there should be such regrettable omissions as that of Joyce Kil- 
mer’s Lusitania poem, The White Ships and the Red. These things 
can be corrected in future editions, which are sure to be forth- 
coming. In the meantime, Dr. Clarke has given us an anthology of 
real value and timeliness—a gathering together of the deepest emo- 
tional expression and the highest inspiration which have risen from 
the hearts of English and American men and women since the 
crucial August of 1914. 
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THE RELIGIOUS POEMS OF LIONEL JOHNSON. Being a 
Selection from his Collected Works. With a Preface by Wil- 
frid Meynell. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

One scarcely knows which is the stranger paradox in these 
strenuous and turbulent days—Christmas or Lent. But both para- 
doxes are supremely good in shaking and lifting up our hearts; and 
the joy of the one and the penitential peace of the other will be found 
inundating this precious little volume. The line between “ secular ” 
and “ religious” poetry has not been drawn too narrowly. That 
the little volume includes secular and religious poems, is a tribute to 
Lionel Johnson’s peculiar gift or insight—call it what you will, by 
which he always saw Catholic. He not only sounded the con- 
sistent note of Catholic joy, but wherever he walked, he always 
breathed the Catholic atmosphere. This world, as well as the next, 
is God’s. Creation no less than Redemption is His handiwork. As 
Mr. Meynell points out in his charming little introduction, all of 
Lionel Johnson’s work “ belongs to both worlds.” So it is good to 
find the lines to Winchester, and the Irish poems, and the unforget- 
table poems upon human friendship included among such 
exquisitely spiritual lyrics as Our Lady of the May, Te Martyrum 
Candidatus, To a Passionist, or The Dark Angel. The songs of ~ 
the Catholic poet here do brave service to the cause both of art and 
of devotion. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS HODGKIN. By Louise 
Creighton. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4.50 net. 
Biography has long been reputed the most stimulating form 

of reading; and though the subject of the present work, which 

extends to over four hundred pages is not perhaps to American 
eyes such an outstanding figure as to bear so marked an emphasis, 
still in this book one is brought in contact with a singularly simple, 
tolerant, kind and lovable personality. Thomas Hodgkin was an 

English Quaker, born in 1831, whose ancestors had been such since 

the days of George Fox, and though in early manhood he seemed 

on the verge of quitting the Society of Friends, he remained in 
it for his long life of eighty-one years, and by reason of his 
intellectual attainments became, if not the representative, probably 
the most widely-known member of his sect. 

Well educated and always in easy circumstances, Dr. Hodgkin 
devoted most of the spare time from his banking business to exten- 
sive travel and archeological and historical study, the fruit of 
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which was Italy and Her Invaders, which treats of Italy and the 
Gothic invasions of the fifth century. Besides this and several 
minor historical works and many periodical papers, he delivered 
numerous lectures, mostly on historical and kindred subjects. His 
principal concern in life, however, was always with spiritual mat- 
ters, and it was this which gave him his strong influence for good 
both in public and private affairs, and imparts to the present volume 
its chief interest. 


THE CRUISE OF THE CORWIN. By John Muir. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.75 net. 

In 1881 John Muir accompanied the Corwin expedition 
through Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean in search of the lost arc- 
tic explorer, De Long. The expedition failed of its purpose as the 
Jeanette was crushed in the ice before relief came, and De Long 
himself with ten of his men died of starvation and exposure while 
making their way South across the ice floes. : 

The present volume is compiled from Muir’s daily record of 
the trip, some portions of which appeared years ago in the pages 
of the San Francisco Bulletin. His main object in joining the 
expedition was to look for evidence of glaciation in the arctic and 
subarctic regions, and to record accurately their peculiar flora. 
His valuable botanical report regarding Herald Island and Wran- 
gell Land was published by the United States Government. He 
discovered near Cape Thompson a species of Erigeron new to 
science, which Dr. Asa Gray of Harvard named the Erigeron 
Muirrii in his honor. 

Muir paints in most vivid language the dangers and hardships 
of arctic travel, and describes accurately and entertainingly the 
hitherto unvisited Wrangell Land, the lives and customs of the 
natives, and the experiences of the Northern whaling fleets. The 
book is beautifully illustrated. 


THE LADIES OF DANTE’S LYRICS. By Charles H. Grand- 
gent, A.B., L.H.D. New York: Harvard University Press. 
$1.35. 

Professor Grandgent has guided some of us through the wind- 
ing warp of syntax that lead to pleasant foreign paths of letters, art, 
science and travel—and whatever else the student may elect to look 
for—and now he tells us of beautiful things encountered in jour- 
neyings of his own. This volume, composed of lectures delivered 
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in Cleveland in February, 1917, and introduced as the first publica- 
tion of the McBride lecture fund, adds a margin of new acquaint- 
ance to those already famous ladies, Violetta, Matilda, Pietra, 
Beatrice and Lisetta. For one who possesses no knowledge of 
Italian and little familiarity with Dante’s Lyrics, these pages form a 
most attractive and satisfying introduction to a world of subtle 
charm; and for the riper student they become a reminder and a 
guide, recalling old pleasures and discovering new. 

Professor Grandgent has the delicate touch required for such a 
book as this. His learning is evident but never oppressive. 


THE CONTINUITY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By F. 
W. Puller. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 
The four lectures contained in this volume were delivered in 

Russia six years ago in the official residence of the Chief Procurator 

of the Holy Synod, as the front page emphasizes. The book is 

remarkable neither for the novelty of its false statements, nor for 
the logic of its strained effort to prove the myth of continuity. And 
the old calumnies, which Mr. Puller does not seem to realize have 
been refuted hundreds of times, are a bit wearisome. Perhaps he 
thought his Russian audience ignorant of the controversies of the 

West. Without a quiver of an eyelid he tells the Russians that in 

the time between the coming of St. Augustine and the death of 

Henry I. (1135) the Popes had nothing to do with the appoint- 

ment of English bishops; that the sending of the pall meant nothing 

as far as episcopal authority was concerned; that the Forged 

Decretals were the basis of the later Papal claims; that the exorbi- 

tant and ever-growing claims of the Papacy were responsible for the 

divisions of Christendom; that although on the continent men 
started new churches, in England they made no attempt whatever 
to found a new church; that the Papal claims have not warrant in 
early Church history; that the Church of Rome separated from the 

Church of England—and so on ad nauseam. The Magna Charta 

is misinterpreted in the usual fashion, the question of the validity 

of Anglican ordinations is assumed without proof, the Erastian 
character of the Establishment is utterly ignored, the Anglican 
hatred of heresy is stated as a fact which no one gainsays, etc. Is 

Mr. Puller dishonest or ignorant when he states that “ most of the 

Anglican Articles would be accepted at once by the learned theolo- 

gians of the Holy Church of Russia and of the other Orthodox 

Eastern Church?” None are so blind as those who will not see. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE SACRAMENTS, By P. T. Forsyth, 

D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 

_ Dr. Forsyth writes as a free lance, and his book is interesting 
to a Catholic simply as evidencing the lack of definite teaching on 
theological matters today outside the Church. He tells us himself 
in his preface: “ My position is neither current Anglican nor pop- 
ular Protestant. I write from the Free Church camp, but not from 
any recognized Free Church position—having regard, so far as I 
can, to the merits of the case, to early history, and the experience of 
religion. The ruling tendency is an effort to moralize this and other 
parts of theology by interpreting instead of abolishing. The view 
here taken is neither memorial and Zwinglian, nor is it High Cath- 
olic. It is sacramental but not sacramentarian, effective but not 
sacrificial. The sacraments are not emblems but symbols, and sym- 
bols not as mere channels, but in the active sense that something is 
done as well as conveyed.” 

He knows nothing of Christian baptism, for he talks a good 
deal about the conveying of grace, but then adds that the convey- 
ance is not to the individual subject but to the worshipping church, 
whatever that may mean. It does mean, however, as he says him- 
self, that the immediate effect of baptism on an infant is nil. Just 
as he holds that baptism is not regenerative, so also he declares the 
Lord’s Supper is not sacrificial. It is merely a “sacrament by which 
God’s love is witnessed to us and his gift conveyed.” That there is 
any Real Presence or, as he puts it, “a communication of God’s 
being ” is to him impossible. We would urge our author to read a 
few works on Catholic theology—a text-book of Dr. Pohle on the 
sacraments, for example—before he discusses the sacraments fur- 
ther. Any notion of there being seven sacraments is of course 
unthinkable to Dr. Forsyth. 


WESSEL GANSFORT, LIFE AND WRITINGS. By Edward W. 
Miller, D.D. Principal Works Translated by Jared W. Scud- 
der, M.A. Two Volumes. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$4.00 net. 

The editors of these volumes repeat the oft-refuted thesis that 
Wessel was a precursor of the Reformation, a myth revised in mod- 
ern times by Ullmann. It is true that his theological writings are 
full of errors, and that for this reason they were placed on the 
Index in the sixteenth century, but in the fundamental truths which 
characterized the Protestant revolt he was entirely Catholic. He 
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taught the freedom of the will, justification by faith working by 
charity, the meritorious character of good works, the Catholic rule 
of faith, the primacy of the Pope, the efficacy of the sacraments ex 
opere operato, transubstantiation, the sacrificial character of the 
Eucharist, the veneration of the Blessed Virgin and the like. Such 
a man cannot in very truth be called a precursor of the Reformation 
by any well-read scholar. It is truth that he held many errors. He 
denied Papal Infallibility, the judicial character of the sacrament of 
penance, the Catholic idea of indulgences, and the right of ecclesias- 
tical superiors to command under penalty of sin. 

These volumes were printed in view of the Luther centenary, 
but the Great War in Europe has put Luther under a cloud these 
_days. Any attempt now to arouse enthusiasm for him will. cer- 
tainly prove abortive. 


AMERICAN CIVIL CHURCH LAW. By Carl Zollmann, LL.B. 

New York: Columbia University. $3.50. 

This attempt to set forth logically and compactly the legal 
aspects of the relations between Church and state in these United 
States from the beginnings of our history, shows how they have 
been developed, defined and illustrated by the federal and state con- 
stitutions, by hundreds of statutes, and by thousands of decisions. 
It rests on.a direct study of the sources, and makes indeed an inter- 
esting book both for the law student and the clergyman. The vari- 
ous chapters discuss in turn religious liberty, the forms, nature and 
powers of corporations, church constitutions, implied trusts, 
schisms, church decisions, tax exemptions, disturbance of meetings, 
etc. The book is chiefly valuable for its array of facts. More than 
once the judicious reader will reject the theories of the author 
deduced therefrom. 


THE STORY-BOOK OF SCIENCE. By Jean-Henri Fabre. 
Translated from the Nineteenth French Edition by Florence 
Constable Bicknell. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00 net. 

Youngsters of nine or ten to sixteen years should give a hearty 
welcome to this book, for it introduces them to a uniquely charming 
little circle whose members were created for their especial delecta- 
tion. Uncle Paul, the scientist, here plays host to his niece Claire 
and his two nephews Jules and Emile, who spend happy weeks at 
his farm, exploring the mysteries of nature for themselves, and list- 
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ening to their uncle’s fascinating explanations of what they do not 
understand. Few questions do these eager young scientists leave 
unasked: rain, sun, wind, light, electricity, plants, trees, mountains, 
volcanoes, animals, birds, insects, all come under their inspection. 
Yet so well-planned is the book, and so interesting each separate 
conversation and experiment, that there is no sense of a crowding 
of unfamiliar details; hosts of different facts, all related in an 
orderly way, are acquired naturally, and are remembered, as in 
any interesting story. The attention of the young reader is in no 
danger of flagging at any point ; but—as one might expect in a book 
written by the eminent “ Homer of the insects ”—perhaps the chap- 
ters on the ant, the plant-parasite, and the bee, are the most 
fascinating. 
The translator’s English is clear, simple and attractive. 


THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF LIFE. By Henry Fairfield 
Osborn. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00 net. 
This volume is as valuable for its scientific facts as it is value- 

less for its philosophical theories. In its pages we review many 
facts of astronomy, geology, physics, chemistry and biology, but 
they are perversely used to bolster up the physico-chemical 
explanation of life. The professor assumes—but does not produce 
the slightest proof—that man has descended from an unknown 
ape-like form somewhere in the Tertiary; that our simian ancestor 
has evolved through merely material energies from the simplest life 
forms; that these in turn evolved by some unknown chemical work- 
ing from a primitive inorganic element. He seems almost to fix the 
date and place of this evolution, but at least has the modesty to 
confess that he has not as yet destroyed the philosophy of vitalism 
root and branch. 

At some future date, he thinks, we may be able to produce in 
our laboratories the long-sought-for life germs, but that may be 
450,982,000 of years hence. Scientists of the materialistic school 
demand plenty of time past and future for the working out of their 
impossible hypotheses. We recommend to Professor Osborn the 
late work of Professor Windle of Cork on The Church and Science. 


REED VOICES. By James B. Kenyon. New York: James T. 
White & Co. $1.25. 
The title of Mr. Kenyon’s book is aptly chosen, for his muse 
is plaintive and sweet rather than rapt and soaring; and though he 
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may not thrill us to ecstasy, still he gives us a delicate music quite 
agreeable and satisfying. He sings of old scenes and persons with 
the tenderness of loving memory, and has a charming familiarity 
with nature in her softer moods—birds, trees, brooks, flowers. And 
when he has to do with the more sordid side of life, as seen in our 
great cities, he is able to turn even that “to favor and prettiness.” 
The love-poems, to which a whole section is devoted, are not the 
outcries of passionate youth, but the gentle utterance of mature and 
conjugal affection; and the religious poems, which also have a sep- 
arate section, breathe a spirit of profound trust and patience and 
enduring faith. 

The present little book undoubtedly contains genuine poetry, 
and while not substantial enough in matter to be called great, in 
manner it is never disappointing. Moreover, the lines have the 
further rare merit of striking no false notes, of being always in key; 
and for once in a way it is pleasant to find a poet who so thoroughly 
observes the limits of his own powers and refuses to be drawn aside 
to those larger themes which have often proved the destruction of 
more ambitious singers. 


THE LAND OF DEEPENING SHADOW: GERMANY AT THE 
THIRD YEAR OF WAR. By D. Thomas Curtin. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

This book will make wholesome and profitable reading for the 
American public, revealing, as it does, conditions in internal Ger- 
many with which we are as yet only vaguely acquainted. The 
author writes dispassionately and simply. He has a clear eye and 
the ability to put down in plain words what he sees, without going 
into hysterics whenever he discovers things that go against the 
grain of men not inoculated with the virus of Teutonic kultur, 
things that tell against us and our cause and its possible outcome. 
Of course, the setting forth of such things is exactly what will 
insure the outcome for us—our victory. When we begin to realize 
just exactly what we are “up against” in fighting Germany, then 
we will begin to win, and not until then. For this reason, Mr. Cur- 
tin’s book is of real value. 

He covers his ground with much thoroughness. He is not 
content with showing us the heart of Prussianism in Berlin; he goes 
out into the highways and byways of the empire and discovers for 
himself the workings of the German system. Almost to a man, the 
people, as Mr. Curtin shows them, are behind the government, not 
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as a democratic people would be, but because they are molded and 
shaped to the will of the rulers with a cleverness so diabolically deft 
that they have no minds whatever of their own, but think, see, feel, 
only as the powers dictate. Asa result, Mr. Curtin concludes, “ in 
Germany patriotism becomes jingoistic hatred and contempt for 
others, organization becomes the utilization of servility, obedience 
becomes willingness to do wrong at command.” We have never 
seen the situation in Germany so well summed up as in these few 
words, 


BRITAIN IN ARMS. By Jules Destree. New York: John Lane 

Co. $1.50 net. 

This book will take a place among permanent war books 
because of its clear and concise statement of the conditions which 
led up to the conflict; and because of the peculiar interest attach- 
ing to it as a French view of the part played in the great game by 
her ally, her one-time traditional enemy, England. Were the book 
from the pen of a Briton, it would miss fire and fall to the level of 
self-laudation ; but as it stands, it appears to be an illuminating and 
singularly just statefent of the facts of the case. While the book 
is a documentary history, its material is drawn together in such a 
cumulative and interesting manner as to make very absorbing read- 
ing. Among Americans, who early in the War were long fed on 
the Teutonic lie that England was shirking her part of the fight 
and letting France be bled white, this book will make a decided 
impression; and perhaps of all its chapters none will be more sur- 
prising or enlightening than that which tells of the work done at the 
beginning of the War by the British navy, in thwarting the German 
plan for a great naval attack, which would have stopped the mobili- 
zation of English forces on continental soil. The book has an 
introduction by Georges Clémenceau, and is well translated by J. 
Lewis May. 

\ 
LORD NORTHCLIFFE’S WAR BOOK. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. 50 cents net. 

This bulky volume, a revised and enlarged edition of the 
author’s At War, is an entertaining potpourri of war views and 
war news. Lord Northcliffe, who is a journalist first, last and all 
the time, sees with the reporter’s eye and recounts with the reporter’s 
gift of quick and telling strokes. While there is nothing of great 
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importance in his book, it is interesting and will be popular with 
the average reader who does not care to go further than a mere 
glance will take him. The chapters on the author’s personal 
experiences at the front, his riding in a “ tank,” in a warplane, and 
in a submarine, are the best in the volume. Also he gives some 
graphic character-sketches of the war’s leaders—Haig, Joffre, 
‘Cadorna—and concludes with some glimpses of affairs in neutral 
lands, revealing the tireless propaganda carried on by the Germans 
wherever they can get a footing. He finds the Swiss “ trying to be 
fair ;” but Spain he describes as sadly overrun by Teutonic gos- 
pellers. There, he tells us, with true non-conformist naiveté, 
the Hun “ has the support of practically the whole of the Church, 
Jesuit and otherwise ””—an expression which perhaps should no 
surprise us, coming from one who still thinks the priestly garb 
“ wnmasculine.” The book is sold for the benefit of the Red Cross, 
and has already realized some $30,000 for that worthy cause. 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE, THE CULMINATION OF 
MODERN HISTORY. By Ramsey Muir, Professor of Mod- 
ern History in the University of Manchester, England. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

This is no mere war book. It is a treasure for the student and 
teacher of modern history, a philosophy not a chronicle, a survey of 
European activities and influence in the extra-European world. It 
brings into clear relief the new political form which these activities 
have created, the world-state embracing peoples of many different 
types with a European nation-state as the nucleus. In the upbuild- 
ing of this imperial power, two forces have been at work: the idea 
that empire must be achieved by force, by domination of the 
stronger over the weaker unto the strengthening of the power of the 
already strong; and the idea that the control of empire is a trustee- 
ship to be exercised over weaker and more backward peoples for 
the benefit of the inferior. Typical of one policy is Great Britain, 
whose work in colonization has been longest, whose home experi- 
ence in political freedom has led her to grant self-government to her 
dependencies in proportion to their fitness for it, and whose colonial 
empire has five autonomous countries widely divergent in race and 
habits. The other policy Germany has pursued. These policies 
were not forecast nor aimed at, but, like Topsy, “ just growed.” 
It is the growth of this spirit of empire and its meaning which are 
developed in this book. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. A Pageant. By Thomas F. 
Coakley, D.D. New York: The Encyclopedia Press. 75 
cents. 

This is a pleasing dramatic pageant, full of color and action, 
and written for practical stage production. It has, in fact, been 
already put to the test of presentation and has met with signal suc- 
cess, running for 4 week in Pittsburgh, and attracting large crowds. 
The story. embraces three episodes in the life of Columbus—his 
finding shelter at La Rabida; his appeal to the court of Ferdinand 
and Isabella; and his triumphant landing at San Salvador. The 
scenes are conceived in a truly dramatic spirit, their action playing 
vividly against a background of commingled religious and gayly 
colored Spanish atmosphere. While the blank verse at moments 
halts, the general effect of the dialogue is lofty and at times reaches 
real poetical heights. As an addition to what Dr. John Talbot 
Smith has so aptly named our “ Parish Theatre,” Dr. Coakley’s 
pageant is of genuine value, and will be welcomed by parochial dra- 
matic clubs and especially by the Knights of Columbus all over the 
land. ; 


A GLORY OF MARYLAND. By M.S. Pine. Philadelphia: The 

Salesian Press. $1.00. 

Written in irregular rhymed verse, in the form usually chosen 
for the classical ode, this poem not only celebrates the glories of its 
hero, Leonard Neale, but recounts in pleasing narrative the story 
of his life. He was the second Archbishop of Baltimore, and one 
of the pioneers of the Church in America. His career, from his 
youthful days at St. Omer, through his adventurous missionary 
experiences in pagan Guiana, and on to his taking up the burdens 
of the young Church in America as the successor of the saintly 
Carroll, is full of dramatic movement and lofty inspiration. The 
verse musical and graceful, and at moments striking chords of 
. sonorous beauty, presents the theme with a good deal of power. 


THE TENDER PILGRIMS. By Edgar Dewitt Jones, D.D. Chi- 
cago: The Christian Century Press. 85 cents net. 

A very real love for and understanding of children pervade this 
little book, written by a Protestant minister who has evidently had 
large experience in dealing with little ones. Taking as his text 
the words of Jacob when he sent Esau and his train on ahead, him- 
self following after: “ The children are tender....I will lead on 
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gently... .according to the pace of the children,” he makes an effec- 
tive plea for the more careful training of our youth, a more thought- 
ful study of their needs and capacities by their parents and teachers. 
Their tenderness of body, of mind, and of soul, are all touched 
upon; and recognition is duly given the Catholic Church for its 
system of educating the young in their earlier and most impression- 
able years. 


THE EXTERNALS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Rev. 
John E. Sullivan. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50. 
This book “is an attempt to put into clear, convenient and 

readable form an explanation of many practices of our Church.” 
The author is right in stating the general ignorance of our Catholic 
people regarding the history and meaning of the practices which 
have been embodied in the ritual of the Church. He sets forth 
accurately and interestingly many things the Catholic should know 
regarding the government of the Church, the administration of the 
sacraments, the Mass, the ecclesiastical year, the sacramentals, the 
liturgical books, our devotions, church music, our marriage laws, 
indulgences and the like. It is a well-written volume, perfectly 
arranged, provided with an excellent index and_ suitable 
illustrations. 


THE HEART OF THE GOSPEL. By Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. 
THE HEART OF REVELATION. By Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. 

Wew York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 75 cents each. 

These two small volumes are most competent to fulfill the 
intention of the author, which was “ to popularize devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus and to make the meaning and practice of that 
devotion definite and effective.” The marvelous traits of the Heart 
of Christ are searchingly analyzed, and the human heart read in 
Its light, in a manner that affords inspiration and practical aid in 
its correction. The books are worthy of a place in every Catholic’s 
personal library of devotional works. Whether used for short daily 
readings or as guides in meditation, they will be equally helpful. 


HELL AND ITS PROBLEMS. By J. Godfrey Raupert. Buffalo: 
Catholic Union Store. 25 cents. 
The first edition of this excellent little treatise was published 
anonymously in England some yearsago. Mr. Raupert is well 
advised in publishing it anew, as it answers in clear and effective 
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fashion the chief difficulties brought forward by modern objectors 
to the doctrine of hell. Some of the questions answered in the 
volume are: Is hell compatible with the goodness of God? How 
can a just God inflict eternal punishment for a temporal offence? 
Why should probation end at death? Why does not God annihiliate 
the impenitent soul? Will not the thought of hell render impos- 
sible the happiness of heaven? Why does God create souls He fore- 
knows will be eternally lost? A final chapter deals with the dangers 
of modern spiritism, a pagan cult which Mr. Raupert has denounced 
so energetically for many years. 


GOD AND MYSELF. By Martin J. Scott, S.J. New York: P. J. 

Kenedy & Sons. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 25 cents. 

It is well that there should be an edition sufficiently low priced 
to bring within the reach of the majority this strong appeal to the 
individual concerning his spiritual responsibilities. The first part 
of the book deals with the various problems and considerations that, 
to many, are obstacles to faith; the second treats of the true 
religion, defining the Church’s doctrines and explaining her teach- 
ings and her sacraments. It is both succinct and comprehensive, 
and gives the Catholic not only a word of reéstablishment and 
strengthening assurance, but also a handbook wherein his inquiring 
acquaintances may find set forth, clearly and tersely, precisely what 
he believes and the reasonable grounds upon which his belief is 
founded. 


IS THERE SALVATION OUTSIDE THE CATHOLIC CHURCH? 

By Rev. J. Bainvel, S.J. Translated from the French by Rev. 

J. L. Weidenhan. St. Louis: B. Herder. 50 cents net. 

The axiom “ outside the Church no salvation ” has ever been 
the bugbear of the non-Catholic controversialist. Its meaning has 
been travestied by the dishonest, and its defenders in modern times 
have been accused of minimizing its true sense. Father Bainvel 
explains it in a brief but scholarly fashion. He first sets in con- 
trast the two series of texts which are apparently contradictory, viz., 
those which declare that outside of the visible Church or the body 
of the Church there is no salvation, and those which assure us that 
every man can be saved, if he wills. He next discusses and rejects 
as inadequate the solutions of good faith, the soul of the Church, 
the invisible Church, and the necessity of precept. The true solu- 
tion, he tells us, lies in the distinction “ between desire and reality, 
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between the will and the fact, between internal affiliation with the 
Church and affiliation by the external ties of life and communion.” 
In a word one must hold that communion with the Church is neces- 
sary for salvation; one must be united to her either in fact (re), or 
in desire (voto), if the actual union is impossible. 

This explanation safeguards the Church from the injustice of 
condemning a man who is in invincible ignorance of her claims, 
and at the same time condemns as un-Christian the modern dogma 
of religious indifferentism. 


THE MYSTICAL KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. By Savinien Louis- 
met, O.S.B. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 75 cents. 
The author’s summing up of this little book is this: that God is 

Love. To the average lay reader, however, it will speak an even 

more understandable message: that God is All; that with God it 

must be all or nothing; that in the relationships between the soul 
and God, there can be no half ways or hesitations. Father Louis- 
met makes this plain. And then he goes still further and makes 
plainer still the fact that, even with the common, everyday, hum- 
drum Christian this measure of allness may be satisfied, and God 
can be given all—not a half or a fraction of the soul’s affection. 
Father Louismet will enlighten. many as to true mysticism. 

There is no word in the language so abused: poets mumble an in- 

cantation—and it is called mysticism ; novelists dabble in the esoteric 

—and they are dubbed mystics. “A consciousness wider and 

deeper than the normal ” is the elastic definition given recently by 

some English writers on the subject. But the one who reads Father 

Louismet’s clear and simple pages will have mysticism defined for 

him in words that cannot confuse; to him will be given a knowledge 

that will stay by him like a light through all the devious paths into 
which up-to-date erudition may lead him. 


RHODANTHE, OR THE ROSE IN THE GARDEN OF THE 
SOUL’S DELIGHT. A Poetic fantasy by Charles Louis 
Palms. Jamaica, New York: The Marion Press. $2.00. 

It requires courage in these days of short lyrics and stressful 
living to produce an allegorical poem of one hfindred and sixty 
pages, but the feat has been accomplished in this beautiful printed 
volume. Rhodanthe is a dream poem of love and mythology, in 
which an eveh standard of graceful if florid versification is main- 
tained throughout. 
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SOMEWHERE BEYOND. A Year Book of Francis Thompson. 

Compiled by Mary Carmel Haley. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co. $1.25. 

The poems of Francis Thompson would be the last place one 
would expect the year-book compiler to go to in search of material. 
The mystic illusive muse of Thompson wholly lacks the obvious 
and so-called “ timely ” quality necessary in the making of the ordi- 
nary annual. While this little volume will appeal to all lovers of 
Francis Thompson, and may, perhaps, attract new readers to him, 
it is not a noteworthy success as a “ year-book.” -The very nature 
of the material at the compiler’s hand was against her, and the 
straining and stretching to make a point is too apparent and too fre- 
quent. The price of the book is double what it ought to be. 


CHILD’S LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Mary Margaret 

MacEachen. Wheeling, W. Va.: Catholic Book Co. 

The author of this brief biography has done her work com- 
mendably. By judicious selection and careful handling of material 
she has accomplished the difficult task of compressing into a form 
easily comprehensible the condition of the country at the national 
crisis, and how Lincoln became the saviour of the republic; and she 
has done this to the exclusion of anything that tends to arouse 
sectional bitterness. She uses many anecdotes to emphasize and 
illustrate the noble and tender traits of Lincoln’s personal character, 
yet does not overlook any aspect of his public life. The book 
through its short sentences and simple language, graphically and 
adequately outlines the great American. 


MOSETENO VOCABULARY AND TREATISES. By Benigno 

Bibolotti. Chicago: Northwestern University. 

The author of this manuscript, which has been edited by Dr. 
Rudolph Schuller and published by the Northwestern University, 
was an Italian priest belonging to the Franciscan Order, Benigno 
Bibolotti by name. Little is known of his life, except that he was 
appointed spiritual pastor of the Moseteno Indians in Bolivia and 
arrived at the mission in October, 1857. In 1868, he finished and 
signed the Spanish epilogue to the manuscript which is.a study of 
the language of the Mosetenos, an Indian tribe now rapidly van- 
ishing, who speak a Bolivian aboriginal idiom of which little has 
been known. 
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Father Bibolotti’s work was not written with a scientific pur- 
pose, “ but simply as a kind of guide for young missionaries, who 
in the years to come should take the heroic decision of consecrating 
their energies to the material and spiritual welfare of those poor 
Indians.” The manuscript is devoted to practical vocabularies, 
grammatical processes, with observations on the system of nouns, 
adjectives, verbs and other parts of speech, and concludes with gen- 
eral remarks on affiliated languages and peoples. 

Dr. Schuller in the preface to the manuscript feels sure that in 
a few years the name of the Moseteno will be added to the alarm- 
ingly long list of extinct South American tribes. Little is known of 
the first missions founded among these Indians, although they were 
probably established during the sixteenth century. From the known 
original documents, we learn that in the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century, the Franciscan missions in Northern Bolivia en- 
joyed much prosperity. The Moseteno mission was founded in 
1842, but was later destroyed by a fire in which were burned all 
original accounts of explorers and settlers. 


TOMORROW AND OTHER POEMS. By Innes Stitt and Leo 
Ward. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00 net. 
The trenches and the seas have been reddened by the blood of 

poets in the present conflict; and the whole world has been braced 
and strengthened by their virile singing. It is a remarkable fact 
that the dominant note in the war poetry of the time is one of optim- 
ism—optimism and joyous sacrifice, born of a new and thrilling 
spiritual vision. This is the note sounding in the little volume just 
published by Leo Ward (son of the late Wilfrid Ward) and his 
chum Innes Stitt. Their songs are manly and brave. They see 
beyond the agonizing horror through which they are now passing 
as actual combatants, into a future built by God on the foundations 
of sacrifice. No better expression of the high purpose to be found 
by thinking men in the World War has been given us than this 
small book of choice, clear-visioned soldier-poems, 


BALLADS OF PEACE IN WAR. By Michael Earls, S.J. Worces- 
ter, Mass.: The Harrigan Press. 50 cents. 

Even the blithe and gentle muse of Father Earls would seem 
to have-been shaken by the march of Mars, for in this singularly 
well-nameé little volume there is more than one poem which echoes 
to the warrior’s passing feet. But it is only an echo, after all. The 
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essence of the verses is quite untouched by the gigantic conflict 
which for so many of us has changed the face of life. For Father 
Earls’ chosen song is still “ of children and of folk on wings,” of 
the quiet, open sweep of nature, of legendary Ireland, of friendship 
and of holy Faith. The present volume garners only a slender sheaf 
of new verses, but it will not be less welcome to those who have 
been won by the priest-poet’s earlier collections, Ballads of Child- 
hood and The Road Beyond the Town. 


THE MYSTERY OF GABRIEL. By Michael Wood. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. $1.40 net. 

This very interesting and unusual book will, however, appeal 
only to such readers as are interested in problems of the interior 
life. It treats of the mysterious case of Gabriel Forranner, an 
adopted son and a foundling, who from childhood suffers mad- 
dening temptations to sins so strange and appalling that, to him, 
they seem to place him outside humanity. Worn out by the strug- 
gle, in which he has not yielded, he conquers the extreme reticence 
of his disposition, and confides in ‘‘ Father” Anthony Standish, of 
Brent, from whom he receives such help as enables him to cast out 
the demon that has apparently possessed him. 

Mr. Wood is a member of that section of the Anglican com- 
munion that calls itself Catholic. In this work, as in its predeces- 
sors, he reflects penetration and spirituality on a plane so purely 
Catholic that one can but wonder what may be the nature of the 
obstacles that impede his surrender to the Faith where such thoughts 
flower in their native air. 


CECILIA OF THE PINK ROSES. By Katharine Haviland Tay- 
lor. New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

In the case of such books as Cecilia of the Pink Roses, one can 
only paraphrase Jane Austen and say that when, in the common cant 
phrase, the book is called charming, the truth is outraged less than 
usual. It is the old story of the little slum girl turned heiress, 
and triumphing over the hard temptations of her new sphere. The 
subtle vulgarities of snobbishness, the impulse to be ashamed of 
humble origins, even the mistaken certainty that she will lose her 
lover by cleaving to her brick-laying, brick-making father, leave 
Cecilia unscathed, for she has the heart of a lady. Of course the 
ending is happy. The romance is sweet and natural, except for the 
rather artificial roughening of the course of true love; and not on 
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any account would we spare the lover’s dialect, with its final, “ Oh, 
Cecilia! Gosh how I love you!”” Father McGowan, who steers 
Cecilia through her worst difficulties, is another satisfactory crea- 
tion. There are one or two false touches, for example, the priest’s 
saying to Cecilia that her father had better leave things to “‘ whoever 
or whatever is running them,” and the lover’s pet-name of “ Little 
Saint” for his beloved; but they are too slight to mar a very win- 
ning story. 


GONE TO EARTH. By Mary Webb. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. $1.50 net. 

Of this singular novel it is necessary only to admit the ex- 
ceptional ability displayed, and to regret that its wide scope and 
fine quality should serve only to increase by that much the book’s 
potentialities for harm. With a freedom of speech not always un- 
avoidable, Miss Webb tells a story of “ the eternal triangle’ which 
is not in itself specially new nor entirely plausible. In the manner 
of its telling there is originality of imagination, power, freshness of 
humor, and a subtle charm, all unfortunately devoted to a repre- 
sentation of life as a sombre conflict wherein all animate creation, 
human and brute alike, struggles with inevitable yet penalized reac- 
tions of inborn, resistless tendencies: a melancholy drama carried 
on under an adamantine dome of blue that gives no sign of atten- 
tion to the cry of faith, of anguish, or of defiance. 

To what purpose and in response to what inspiration such a 
book was written at such a time, are unanswerable questions. In 
this day when the world’s need is for courageous effort, any con- 
tribution to the gospel of surrender and despair, however great its 
artistic merit, is not only uncalled-for, it is most unwelcome. 


RED PEPPER’S PATIENTS. By Grace S. Richmond. Garden 

City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35 net. 

This is a continuation of the history of “ Red Pepper” Burns, 
Mrs. Richmond’s medical hero. The centre of interest shifts here 
from “ Red Pepper” and his wife, to the romance of Anne Cool- 
idge, one of Dr. Burns’ patients. She is traveling about incognita 
as a book-agent, in pursuance of a plan of expiation for an act of 
careless cruelty, when she meets the hero, who falls in love with 
her in spite of her supposed obscurity. There are several “ side- 
issues ” to ‘the main romance, but all minor and major difficulties 
are perfectly adjusted in the end. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE HOUR. Papers by a Socialist Church- 
woman. By Vida D. Scudder. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co. $1.00 net. 

“Many Christians,” says Miss Scudder, “ find themselves on 
the branches of a great tree, the tree of privilege. They do not 
quite know how to climb down, but they have the axe of the law 
in their hands, and they can apply themselves to sawing off the 
branch they sit on”....and “the ground is a good place after 
all.” The second sentence might well serve as a figure for the 
present work, for not only does the author misapprehend the 
nature of the instrument whose use she advocates, but she looks on 
the ensuing catastrophe with much more complacency than the 
world at large is likely to adopt. 

The aim of the book is, on the one hand, to induce the Church 
(which in Miss Scudder’s view is now the Church of the comfort- 
able middle-class, ‘ while those who first received the good tidings 
and spread it over the civilized world would surprise us very much 
if they appeared in the sanctuary ”) to awake to the task of social 
reconstruction; and on the other to make Socialists and radicals 
realize the validity of such things as sacramentalism, mysticism, 
the interior life, and even dogma. 

The book is full of the vaguest thinking, and of all its prin- 
cipal terms there is not a single one on which the author has clear 
or definite ideas, from the Church, which “ for the purposes of 
the present discussion cannot be considered as one corporate being 
endowed with independent life” to the soul, which in one place 
she speaks of as an “organ!” Socialism with her seems to be 
solely a humanitarian effort for social justice, better industrial 
conditions, a living wage, etc.; of its basic and characteristic tenets 
she makes no mention and seems totally unaware. 


UNMADE IN HEAVEN. By Gamaliel Bradford. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25 net. 

Caught by the dramatic value of the clash between lovers who 
differ: in religious belief, the author of this play has made a cour- 
ageous attempt at producing a drama of serious social interest. 
That he has failed, is due not to lack of sincerity, but to an inability 
to realize the opportunities of his theme. Ina play of four acts we 
have but one intense moment, and that at the end. The rest is talk, 
all leading up to the crucial situation, but tiresome in its reiteration. 
The story is of an American girl, a convert to the Faith, who brings 
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about the conversion of the man she loves, only to lose him in the 
end to the higher call of a religious vocation. Several characters 
are invented to expound a diversity of views on this situation, some 
pro, some con; but none very compelling or true to life. The por- 
trait of Father Nelson is particularly feeble; and all the more so, 
since he does not reveal himself in action, as the personage the 
author describes on his first entrance. The play could never suc- 
ceed on the stage—not because of its theme, but because it is poor 
playwriting. But it makes fair reading as a story; and for Cath- 
olics will have a curious interest in that it shows us a non-Catholic 
writer taking up a distinctively Catholic subject in all seri- 
ousness and sincerity, and striving to handle it with fairness and 
sympathetic insight. 


LUCKY BOB. By Francis J. Finn, S.J. New York: Benziger 

Brothers. $1.00. 

Juvenile readers will find pleasure as well as benefit in Father 
Finn’s new book. It is the story of the boy, Bob Ryan, whom an 
unnatural father casts out upon the world with no further provision 
for making his way than fifty dollars. Bob has, however, been 
blessed with an early Catholic training; he adheres to his Faith and 
his principles throughout his experiences, and his magnetic person- 
ality attracts the affection of the strangers whom he meets in his 
wandering, so he may be rightly called “lucky.” There is reserved 
for him a yet higher and happier destiny than can be found in ties 
of human love and friendship, and in response to that call he goes 
to Campion, where we take leave of him. Thus the tale, which is told 
with much spirit and humor, sounds the note of a deeper interest. 


IN SPITE OF ALL. By Edith Staniforthh New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.25 net. 

We have here a story of true love whose course ran with 
unusual roughness, bringing unhappiness to her who cherished it, 
Sissy Wharton. Sissy is steadfast in fidelity to her recreant lover, 
whom an unscrupulous rival lures from her side, and is as constant 
to duty as to love. Time brings to her the task of helping her lover 
retrieve a life whose best days are over. Her history is not all 
sacrifice, however; the young readers for whose enjoyment the 
book was written, will be well pleased with the latter chapters 
wherein Sissy, after her husband’s death, finds awaiting her a worth- 
ier love arid a happiness such as she well deserves. 
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THE JOURNAL OF SUBMARINE COMMANDER VON FORST- 
NER. Translated by Mrs. Russell Codman. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.00. 

‘This small volume, not half the size of the average “ war 
book,” will quickly take its place ahead of many of its fellows, not 
only in interest, but in value as a document; for it presents to us a 
side of the great conflict which has so far been almost shut away 
from our view. It is, as the advertisement on the wrapper states, 
“a book never intended for American eyes.” In its pages we see 
revealed the German mind engrossed in its prime business of war. 
And the revelation, alas, is a sorry one. 

It would be a good thing for us all if, in such intimate dis- 
closures as this, we might find some redeeming traits of humanity ; 
something on which to build for the future; something on which, 
indeed, to base a hope for an end of the War, initiated by the very 
men who are making it. But we can find no such light in this 
Journal of Submarine Von Forstner. True, he shows himself what 
is called “a gallant officer,” with an unfailing care for his men, and 
even, at times, a certain proportional regard for the enemy officers 
whom he meets in the struggle. But all this seems only superficial, 
after all; civilization itself is but a veneer, the graces but a trick. 
Under whatever polish of this kind the German character reveals, 
as set forth in this unconscious self-revelation, there grins some- 
thing of the primitive, the cave-man. 

The book’s description of life undersea and of the working 
of a submersible are interesting and valuable, as are also its photo- 
graphic illustrations. And Mr. Hammon’s introduction on “ The 
Challenge of Naval Supremacy ” is a document worth pondering. 














Recent Events. 


The Government of which M. Clémenceau 
France. is the head has been carrying out the object 
for which it was formed, that is to say the 
bringing to the bar of justice the enemies whom German intrigue 
raised up within the borders of France. The secrecy which was 
enforced by the censor, kept the world at large ignorant of the 
gravity of the situation. Men who are now known to be Germany’s 
agents, have made every effort to undermine the confidence of the 
country, to spread the impression that German arms were invincible, 
and that it was for the-best interest of France to negotiate a sepa- 
rate peace. To such an extent was this infamous propaganda 
pushed, that general distrust began to prevail and Frenchmen eyed 
one another as potential traitors. The preceding governments hesi- 
tated to take effective steps to crush these secret enemies for fear of 
causing open divisions. To bring the traitors to punishment was 
the task which M. Clémenceau undertook. As a first result, Bolo 
Pasha was found guilty of treason, because he accepted from the 
enemy monies which he used in promoting a public sentiment which 
would lead to the acceptance of such a peace as Germanv desired. 
Bolo Pasha was sentenced to death, but as there will be an appeal 
to the Court of Cassation it is still doubtful whether he will suffer 
the penalty of the court-martial. 

Better than the condemnation of Bolo Pasha is the dispelling 
of the illusion due to German statements, that France has been bled 
white, which has gained such a large measure of belief in this coun- 
try. According to M. Tardieu, the French have now almost twice 
as many men on the fighting line as they had in 1914, and they 
have been able to help Italy with strong forces, while at Saloniki 
also there are French troops. The grouping of forces on the Allied 
West front supports this statement of M. Tardieu, for the line from 
the North Sea to Switzerland is seven hundred and fifty-five kilo- 
metres long. The Belgians hold twenty-five kilometres of it, the 
British hold one hundred and sixty-five kilometres, and the French 
hold the remainder, with the exception of a small sector, the length 
and the exact position of which are not known, and which has been 
entrusted to the troops of our own country. 
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-As to artillery, the French have today in the battle line fifteen 
thousand guns of all calibres, and they have developed an ordnance 
industry which is capable not only of supplying all the needs of 
their own armies, but of furnishing a surplus to other Allied 
armies. By July 1st, France will be able to equip with artillery at 
least twenty American divisions. 


Since our notes of last month were written 
Russia. the Lenine Government has pursued its 
arbitrary course in a more undisguised way 
than ever. The Constituent Assembly was promised to Russia from 
the very beginning of the recent revolution. Its meeting was 
repeatedly postponed. Finally on January 19th it met. At once it 
elected a chairman by a large majority, and for thus expressing its 
will it was dissolved on the following day by the Lenine Govern- 
ment. Its will did not agree with the latter’s. Lenine and his asso- 
ciates at once declared that all power rested in the hands of the 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates. How far this usurpation has 
been accepted by the country, it is impossible to say. The majority 
of the Constituent Assembly who elected the chairman are Said to 
represent eighty-five per cent of the people of Russia. It has been 
freely predicted that the Bolshevik Government would not last long. 
So far the predictions are vain. The Bolsheviki are said to be 
stronger now than ever before. It has done two things, however, 
which point to its speedy overthrow. It has confiscated all Church 
property and handed that property over to the state. As a conse- 
quence all the members of the Lenine Government have been éxcom- 
municated by the head of the Russian Church. If this excommuni- 
cation is followed by an interdict against all church services and the 
Christian burial of the dead, it will most probably result in the over- 
throw of the government. The Russian peasant is religious and 
will side with his Church unless the land, taken from his landlord, 
which has been given him by the present government, may prove 
an effective bribe. 

The other act of the Lenine Government, the demobilization of 
the army may bring upon it public discredit. It surely will if the 
Civic Convention of this country really represents public opinion in 
Russia. ‘‘ The vast majority,” they declare, “ of the Russians in 
the motherland and here in America belong to that political school 
which recognizes in Russia only the Constituent Assembly as hav- 
ing the right to work out the internal and foreign policies of a sov- 
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ereign people and, therefore, nobody has the authority in the name 
of the independent Russian democracy to solve questions of war or 
peace other than the Assembly.” 

At the present writing it is not accurate, therefore, to say that 
the Lenine Government has made peace with the Central Powers. 
The Foreign Secretary Trotzky has explicitly stated Russia has not 
done this. She refused he said to make peace with a military and 
capitalistic government. Russian troops were sent back from the 

_front, he maintained, in order that they might not fight with the 
working classes of the Central Powers. The demobilization, it is 
declared, is to be gradual. The Lenine Government therefore 
refused to accept German claims with regard to the Baltic provinces 
and to Poland, consequently Germany is by no means entirely satis- 
fied at the turn of events. In fact, the latest reports state that so 
great is the dissatisfaction on the part of Germany that the German 
Government has decided to continue the war against the northern 
part of Russia and to advance upon Petrograd. 

The treaty with the Ukraine republic which in some quarters 
was a reason for rejoicing is also of doubtful value. It is made 
with a government which has been repudiated by a large majority 
in the Ukraine, and the Bolsheviki are waging war against those 
who made the treaty. The Poles also have strongly protested 
against it because it demands the alienation of a Polish province. 

Space would not permit us even to begin to enumerate the 
tyrannical and anarchial acts of the Bolshevik Government. One 
instance, however, may be mentioned. Through their incom- 
petency and their anarchical tendencies the annual income of the 
Government which ought to be twenty-five millions, has been, 
reduced to five millions. They pretend that this enormous deficit 
will be made up by notes on the property of the rich, for the pay- 
ment of which said property is to be taken over. This, of course, 
is ridiculous and national bankruptcy is imminent. 

Bessarabia, it is announced, has declared its independence and 
has sent an army of twenty thousand, under command of General 
Alexieff, north to Petrograd with the object of cutting off the food 
supply of that city. 


One event has taken place in Turkey which 

Turkey. cannot but give satisfaction to all the inhab- 

itants of the world: the fact that it has been 

relieved of the presence of one of the greatest monsters with which 
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this world has ever been inflicted, by the death of Abdul Hamid IT. 
To him and to his desire to have personal control of everything in 
his empire, the lives of more than a million persons were sacrificed. 
When he was deposed, the world rejoiced, but with little rea- 
son, for those by whom he was deposed have proved as murder- 
ously tyrannical as was Abdul Hamid himself, and this was seen 
in the massacre of hundreds of thousands of Armenians and Arabs. 

In strange contrast to such devouring desire for power, we 
may cite the recent words of the President of China who wrote 
publicly of his unfitness for office: 

“I offered easy terms in an effort to satisfy the popular desire, 
so that I am lacking in foresight. My effort to save from misery 
brought more misery; my hope to save the situation resulted in 
more confusion. 

“Toleration brings undesirable results, so that I cannot make 
others believe in my sincerity. I am too weak for the burden and 
cannot escape public blame and condemnation for being guilty in 
many ways. I dare not hold my high position in opposition to 
public censure, but the tenure of office is ordered by virtue of the 
constitution and cannot be easily set aside. Moreover, hostilities 
have been resumed in Hupeh, and it behooves me to continue help- 
ing the cause. 

“When order is restored and the populace relieved I shall 
retire, full of gratitude, into the country.” 


The speech of Mr. Lloyd George of Jan- 

Peace Talk and War uary sth, and the address of President Wil- 
Aims. son of January 8th, were answered on the 
twenty-fourth of the same month by the 

Chancellor of the German Empire, Count von Hertling, and by the 
Austro-Hungarian Minister, Count Czernin. The difference of 
tone between the two spokesmen for the Central Powers has been 
recognized by all. The German Chancellor spoke as if he had 
already won the dictatorship of the world. To President Wilson’s 
claim that the occupied provinces of Russia should be evacuated, 
he replied that this was a matter in which the United States had 
no concern, and that the discussion of the question must be left to 
Germany and Russia. As to Alsace and Lorraine he declared that 
France was the only country which was concerned in that question. 
While with regard to the Balkan States and Mesopotamia and 


Palestine, Austria-Hungary and Turkey were the only states inter- 
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ested. For the ruthless murder of thousands of civilians, men, 
women and children on land and sea; the systematic sinking with- 
out a trace of merchant ships, neutral and enemy; the executions 
of women like Miss Cavell and of men like Captain Fryatt; the 
bombardment of undefended watering-places and of crowded 
cities; the deportation into slavery of populations already looted 
and ransomed to the uttermost farthing, he expresses no word of 
regret. The German Chancellor makes repentance or non-repentance 
a matter of military victory or military defeat. “They” (Germany’s 
enemies), -he said, “‘ speak with respect of Germany’s position, but 
they constantly speak as if we were the guilty ones who must do 
penance and promise improvement. But this is the way in which 
a victor would talk to the vanquished.” He added that the Ger- 
man army is just as full as ever of the joy of battle; that its 
strength was never greater, and thereby implied that the final 
decision must be one of might which in turn would settle what is 
right. 

The German Chancellor even added to the demands of Ger- 
many, and asked that Great Britain be deprived of her naval bases, 
such as Gibraltar, Malta and Aden. This proposal was looked upon 
as a piece of irony even in Germany. 

The German Chancellor disclaimed all purpose of annexation 
with regard to Belgium and the northern part of France now in 
German possession, but nevertheless referred a consideration of 
these matters to the end of the War. 

On the same day, Count Czernin, the Austro-Hungarian For- 
eign Minister, made his reply to President Wilson and to Mr. Lloyd 
George. The tone of the Austrian Premier’s speech was much 
more moderate and conciliatory than that of the Gérman Chan- 
cellor, but with regard to its substance opinions differ. Mr. Lloyd 
George, for example, declared that in spite of its milder aspect it 
was just as adamant as the answer of the German Chancellor. Mr. 
Asquith, however, contended that there was a substantiat difference 
between the two speeches. This latter seems to be the view of our 
President and to have shaped his address to both Houses of Con- 
gress on February 11th. 

There are some indications that grave differences have arisen 
between Germany and Austria-Hungary, and that Austria is much 
more desirous of making peace than is the German Empire. As 
matters stand at present, Austria-Hungary has won almost every 
advantage’ which it is possible for her to win, even if the war be 
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indefinitely continued. These advantages have been won not by 
herself alone, but by the assistance of Germany. Left to herself 
Austria would not have been successful in her attack on Serbia. 
Later, on the Russian front the Austrian army was driven back on 
all points, and Germany lent, first a helping hand and then a domi-. 
nant one. Italy penetrated Austrian territory and only when Ger- 
many came on the scene were the Italians driven back. Thus has 
Austria-Hungary become secure on all of her frontiers and there- 
fore peace is the one thing she desires. 

The food situation in Austria-Hungary is far more serious 
than it is in the German Empire. It may be accepted, therefore, that 
Austria will make peace overtures in advance of Germany and also 
make an effort to cast off the heavy yoke of her present Ally. The 
few attempts made to achieve this latter purpose enraged the Pan- 
German press. 

Following hard upon the speeches of Count Czernin and the 
German Chancellor came the address of President Wilson on the 
eleventh of February. This address aroused much comment... Some 
critics went so far as to say that it was a virtual retraction of the 
former address of the President, in which ‘he stated the fourteen 
definite aims of the War. But certainly it is impossible to think that 
the President would so change his mind within a few weeks. It is 
a far more reasonable criticism to say that the object of the address 
was to offer Count Czernin a reply as conciliatory as his own, and 
to accentuate a difference which appears to President Wilson to 
exist between the Minister of the Dual Monarchy and the Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire. 

On the other hand, the President found nothing to commend 
in the speech of Count von Hertling, and declared his proposals to 
be a departure from the treaties laid down last July in the Reichstag 
Resolutions. ‘The German Chancellor,” said President Wilson, 
“ wished to revert to proceedings similar to those of the Congress 
of Vienna in which the destinies of nations were settled by secret 
intrigue.” The President declares that the settlement made as a 
result of this war must be made in open day, in the presence of all 
the world. He lays down four principles which must govern the 
action of the United States. 

First, that each part of the final settlement must be based upon 
the essential justice of that particular case, and upon such adjust- 
ments as are most likely to bring a peace that will be permanent; 

Second, that peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about 
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from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels and 
pawns in a game, even the great game, now forever discredited, of 
the balance of power; but that 

Third, every territorial settlement involved in this war must 
be made in the interest and for the benefit of the populations con- 
cerned, and not as part of any mere adjustment or compromise of 
claims amongst rival states; 

Fourth, that all well-defined national aspirations shall be 
accorded the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them without 
introducing new, or perpetuating old, elements of discord and antag- 
onism that would be likely in time to break the peace of Europe, 
and consequently of the world. For the maintenance of these, the 
President declares, the United States will fight to the end. 

Shortly before the President’s address was delivered, the 
Supreme War Council of the Allies met for the third time at Ver- 
sailles. This Council considered most carefully the recent utter- 
ances of the German Chancellor and the Austro-Hungarian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, but was unable to find in them any real 
approximation to the moderate conditions laid down by all the 
Allied Governments. The Council, therefore, announced its 
decision that the only way to secure permanent peace was to prose- 
cute the War with utmost vigor. 

In an address to the Italian Parliament, Sefior Orlando, 
declared his country’s determination to fight on, not only for 
national integrity but also for the common aims of all the Entente 
nations. In his interpretation of Count Czernin’s speech, Sejfior 
Orlando took the view of Mr. Lloyd George rather than that of 
President Wilson. He further declared that the terms which the 
Central Powers wished to impose, were contrary to justice and that 
no nation with any self-respect could possibly accept them. 


“Two wars are being waged today, one 
Labor and the War. between the Allies and the Central Powers, 

the other between the masses and the ruling 
classes, regardless of the battle fronts. The longer the war lasts 
the clearer these points become.”” These words of a recent writer 
present a true view which is being brought into clearer light by the © 
action of the Bolsheviki in Russia which is reducing that country to 
a state of chaos and possibly of dissolution. At the commencement 
of the War, even in Great Britain labor had to be consulted and 
negotiated,,with by the Government, and its consent obtained for 
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the passing of measures which were indispensable to the carrying 
on of the War. What took place in Russia has proved an even 
clearer exemplification of the power which the proletariat has 
obtained over the course of events. For it defeated the efforts of 
the Allies to end the struggle in the year 1917. The power of the 
Bolsheviki has not been confined to the Russian republic; but has 
been extended to what has now become an independent state— 
Finland. . 

As soon as that country declared its independence, its own 
Bolsheviki arose, and were supported by the armed forces of Rus- 
sia. M. Lenine declared this outbreak to be but the beginning of 
the Bolshevik movement, and added that it. would spread through- 
out Europe and throughout the world. Before it thus sought to 
control the destinies of Europe, this Bolshevik movement had 
summoned a conference at Stockholm by which it sought to dictate 
the attitude of labor, throughout the various European countries, 
towards peace. The Bolsheviki broke all the conventions of diplo- 
macy by publishing the secret treaties found in the archives of the 
Imperial Government. This action forced the European govern- 
ments to disclose in greater detail their war aims. And this may 
be considered one good result of Bolshevik activity. But no word 
of condemnation is too strong for their violation of their treaty 
with the Allies and their negotiation for a separate peace with the 
Central Powers. The extension of the war between labor and capi- 
tal to other countries is not yet fully manifest: but signs of its 
advance are found in all countries, in Great Britain and even in our 
own. When the War first began there were found a few labor 
agitators in Great Britain who publicly protested against the carry- 
ing on of the War. Their deportation put an end to all disturbance. 
Later came the strike of the South Wales miners, a protest against 
the taking over by the Government of the coal mines. The labor 
unions are claiming the right to have a special voice in the making 
of peace, and expressed their views as to what that peace should 
be at the recent Nottingham Conference. 

These views agree in the main with the official aims of the 
Government, but contain some modifications which would make the 
terms of peace less stringent, and would have the War result in the 
reformation of the world—an aim which many believe visionary. 
For example, all countries are to be democratized : each nation is to 
have the power of determining its own destiny: universal military 
service is to be abolished, and an International High Court is to be 
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established. But with all their modifications, the trade unions 
representing four millions of British workmen, emphatically 
declare the acceptance of German peace terms impossible. The 
same unions declare that there are not more than forty thousand 
pacifists among the laboring men of Great Britain. Nevertheless, 
there is social unrest in England, and it has caused Cardinal Bourne 
to treat the question in a recent pastoral. ‘“ During the War,” he 
said, “ the minds of the people have been profoundly altered. Dull 
acquiescence in social injustice has given way to active discontent. 
The very foundations of political and social life, of our economic 
system, of morals and religion are being sharply scrutinized, and 
this not only by a few writers and speakers, but by a very large 
number of people in every class of life, especially among the 
workers. Our institutions, it is felt, must justify themselves at the 
bar of reason. They can no longer be taken for granted. The 
army, for instance, is not only fighting, it is also thinking. The 
soldiers have learned the characteristic army scorn for the self- 
seeking politician and empty talker. They have learned the wide | 
difference between the facts as they see them and the daily press 
reports of them, and they have learned to be suspicious of official 
utterances and bureaucratic ways. 

“ The general effect of all this on the young men who are to 
be leading citizens after the War is little short of revolutionary. 
A similar change has taken place in the minds of our people at 
home. The munition workers, hard working but over-strained by 
long hours and heavy work, alternatively flattered and censured, 
subjected sometimes to irritating mismanagement and anxious 
about the future, tend to be resentful and suspicious of the public 
authorities and the political leaders. They too are questioning the 
whole system of society. 

“The voluntary war workers also have had their experience 
widened. Not only are many of them doing useful work for the 
first time in their lives and doing it well, but they are working in 
companionship with and sometimes under the direction of those 
with whom they would not in normal times have dreamed of asso- 
ciating. They are readjusting their views on social questions. 
There is, in short, a general change and ferment in the mind of the 
nation.” 

Cardinal Bourne then points out various lines of special Catho- 
lic effort, but urges cordial codperation with the work done by vari- 
ous religiotts bodies to remedy all un-Christian social conditions. 
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“ Without any sacrifice of religious principles,” he continues, 
“ Catholics may welcome the support of all men of good will in this 
great and patriotic task.” 

By such means, it is hoped, existing injustices will be remedied 
in a constitutional and peaceful way, so that the few who in Great 
Britain believe in war against capital by fair means or foul, will 
have no opportunity to propagate their doctrines. 

As for the progress of extreme revolutionary teachings in 
France and Italy, it is not easy to obtain information. In the for- 
mer country, however, the Socialists, because permission was 
refused them to attend the Stockholm conference at the invitation 
of the Russian Government, were strong enough to drive from 
power M. Ribot who had denied their representatives passports. 
That the Socialists wished to attend is no indication that they were 
in full sympathy with Bolshevik principles. 

As to the growth of extreme teachings in Germany and 
Austria-Hungary we can speak with even less accuracy. Whether 
the strikes which have recently occurred in these countries are due 
to such teachings, is a matter of doubt. Coming to our own country 
a quasi Bolshevik congress has met in New York. The recent 
demobilization of the Russian armies along the front, or rather the 
report of it, has turned the Russians in this country who admired 
the Bolsheviki into avowed enemies, for they see that the latter have 
betrayed Russia. 

The growing warfare between labor and capital is a fact that 
must be dealt with by every student of politics and sociology. 

A feature which distinguishes this war from almost every 
other war is that its continuance or discontinuance depends on the 
attitude of the working classes, for they must both fight the battles 
and make the munitions. So does all practically depend upon the 
consent of the governed. 


Owing to winter weather there has been 
Progress of the War. very little activity. The chief scene of war- 

fare has been upon the Italian front, where 
the forces of that country aided by the French and British have not 
only been able to hold their own, but have at two points driven the 
enemy back from positions which would have made it easier for the 
latter in the spring to advance into the plains of Venetia. The 
Rumanian army still remains facing enemies on both sides, and the 
new Premier promises perseverance until the end, on the side of the 
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Allies. No action of any importance has taken place in the neigh- 
borhood of Saloniki. North of Jerusalem, the British have made 
progress for some two miles. Nothing has been heard of any 
movement by von Falkenhayn to recapture the city of Bagdad. 
Public concern in the military situation is now directed rather to 
what is to be expected in the future than to what has been done in 
the recent past. It is generally recognized that the offensive at the 
present time rests with the Germans. Against what point that offen- 
sive, if it is launched, will be directed and how many troops Ger- 
‘many can bring to its support are of course matters of uncertainty. 
The fact that French and British troops repelled the great German 
drive of 1914, when they numbered less than one-half the invading 
army and were without adequate equipment of arms and munitions, 
leads us to believe that the Allies need not fear the approaching 
encounter. 

At its latest meeting at Versailles, the Supreme War Council 
of the Allies decided to increase its own powers. What this increase 
definitely means cannot yet be ascertained. It undoubtedly deals 
with the question as to whether the Council should have merely 
advisory or also executive powers. President Wilson has wished 
that it be a body with supreme power to execute as well as to advise. 
It may be that the Council will appoint a generalissimo with 
supreme command of all the Allied armies. The French have been 
urging such a move, and it is believed that Mr. Lloyd George was 
also in favor of it, but hesitated to give his approval because of the 
serious opposition which the plan aroused in England. The resigna- 
tion of General Robertson, as Chief of Staff of the British army, 
indicates that Mr. Lloyd George has now given his full consent; 
that the plan of a supreme commander for the Allied armies will 
be carried out, and that General Robertson resigned rather than con- 


tinue in his post with curtailed power. 
February 18, 1918. 











With Our Readers. 


N article by Hilaire Belloc in the Dublin Review was shortly after 
its appearance reviewed in these pages as an important exposé 
of the unhistorical character of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. Belloc dis- 
covered that he could not thus attack Gibbon without a protest from 
even some Catholics and a Catholic organ—the Tablet of London. In 
an article in the December Studies, Belloc records his astonishment 
and how he thus fell upon the singular truth “that violently anti- 
Catholic history, written with a wholly anti-Catholic motive, was 
accepted by many English Catholics as the normal thing; the text to 
which they would naturally refer in their search for historical truth.” 
* * * * 
N this same article Mr. Belloc proceeds to show in greater detail the 
inaccuracies of this “ bye-product of Voltaire,” in the hope that 
the anger of his (Belloc’s) opponents will grow less, and tie submission 
of further proof make of Gibbon a commonplace example of the way 
in which history was miswritten by the enemies of the Church. . 

Belloc proceeds to show how Gibbon handles two fundamental 
points in European history, the origin of the hierarchy and the tra- 
ditional doctrine of the Eucharist. 

All that Gibbon has to say on the first point is found in the for- 
tieth and forty-first divisions of his fifteenth chapter. Gibbon shows 
no originality. He never read originals. He does not weigh or even 
pretend to weigh the evidence and arguments pro and con for the 
establishment of the hierarchy; arguments known even to beginners 
are utterly disregarded by him. Gibbon blindly follows Mosheim; 
accepts from the latter the Protestant assertion of the early eigh- 
teenth century—and passes on. 

Now Gibbon’s subject was the growth of the Catholic Church; 
the backbone of the subject is the Catholic hierarchy. And yet upon 
the dispute as to the origin of the hierarchy Gibbon does no original 
reading and no original thinking. On the second point, the institution 
of the Holy Eucharist, Mr. Belloc points out that Gibbon says noth- 
ing about It. “ You can read the whole of what Gibbon has to say on 
. the rise, origin and character of the Catholic Church without hearing 
one word about the Eucharist.” 

+ * * : * 
“T)MPHASIS,” adds Belloc,“ is vain in a catastrophe, and rhetoric 
is wasted in the presence of the stupendous.” An historian might 
deride, attack, deny the institution of the Eucharist, but no historian 
who writes the history of the Catholic Church can treat It with silence 
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For the sacred mysteries were the test and the making of the fully 
initiated Christian in the earliest times; their celebration was the com- 
mon function of each community; their character was that which 
differentiated this particular society from the other religious organi- 
zations around it. Yet Gibbon never mentions the Eucharist! Never 
was so gigantic an omission deliberately made by any man, pretending 
to write the history of anything. 
* * * * 

) eorenties final summary is that Gibbon is a littérateur exceedingly 

entertaining, but a bad historian. It is opportune to place beside 
this estimate by Belloc, another estimate by Newman of the same 
historian Gibbon. Newman in his Jdea of a University speaks of the 
latter’s “godless intellectualism.” Many years previous, preaching 
at Oxford, he spoke of those for whom pride has opened the door to 
temptation and who “ intoxicated by their experience of evil, think 
they possess real wisdom and take a larger and more impartial view of 
the nature and destinies of man than religion teaches.” And after 
developing the point, Newman adds, of Gibbon: “A more apposite 
instance of this state of soul cannot be required than is given us in 
the celebrated work of an historian of the last century, who, for his 
great abilities, and, on the other hand, his cold heart, impure mind, 
and scoffing spirit, may justly be accounted as, in this country at least, 
one of the masters of a new school of error, which seems not yet to 
have accomplished its destinies, and is framed more exactly after the 
received type of the author of evil, than the other chief anti-Christs 
who have, in these last times, occupied the scene of the world.” 





‘THE necessity of immediate study of and preparation for after the 

War necessities, the vast problems of reconstruction bound to pre- 
sent thmselves have been repeatedly brought before our readers. We 
have emphasized how providential now are the writings of Leo XIII., 
and with what urgent devotion Catholics should apply themselves 
not only to the understanding and application of Catholic social prin- 
ciples, but also to active participation in public life. We should fit 
ourselves not only to preach: to teach: but also to lead. History is 
being re-written; society is being re-made and the day of Catholic 
opportunity is at hand. 

* * * * 


HE social revolution is not distant: it is here. No more complete 
programme of social change and reconstruction was ever known in 
history than that just put forth by the sub-committee of the British 
Labor Party, The report as we have it is only a committee draft. 
But even a$ a draft it is singularly significant evidence of that other 
war which is growing in intensity every day, a war between capital 
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and labor. This manifesto shows the lines on which it must be fought 
out. Ina general way it voices the aims, not only of millions of work- 
ingmen of Great Britain, but millions also of our own country. And 
it will be profitable to review in some detail just what these aims are. 
* * * * 
HE present War, says this manifesto, has destroyed the capitalistic 
system from which it sprang. That system produced a monstrous 
inequality of circumstances, degradation and brutalization, both spirit- 
ual and moral. With it must pass the political system and ideas in 
which it naturally found expression. The Labor Party maintains 
that “ if we are to escape the decay of civilization we must ensure that 
the new social order be built upon fraternity: on a systematic 
approach toward a healthy equality of material circumstances for 
every person born into the world—not one on enforced dominion over 
subject nations, subject races, subject colonies, subject classes, or a 
subject sex, but in industry as well as in government, on that equal 
freedom, that general consciousness of consent, and that widest pos- 
sible participation in power, both economic and political, which is 
characteristic of democracy.” The four pillars of the new social 
house which the Labor Party proposes to erect are: 


(a) The universal enforcement of the national minimum. 

(b) The democratic control of industry. 

(c) The revolution of national finance. 

(d) The surplus wealth for the common good. 

* * * * 

T claims that it has no class aims and no class warfare. It expressly 

propounds the truth of human solidarity ; that we are dependent on 
one another; that we affect one another, morally and physically. If 
the neediest suffers, the whole community suffers. The minimum, 
therefore, of leisure, health, education and subsistence, it demands for 
all. The minimum is, of course, not stated for it varies. But the 
Labor Party does insist on at least thirty shillings a week for unskilled 
workers, and states that this demand shall be revised according to 
the level of prices. 

It is further insisted that definite plans be made now by the Gov- 
ernment for the safeguarding of the eight million wage earners paid at 
present from public funds. This is a national obligation; the wage 
_ earner, it is declared, is not an object of charity, nor should he be 

handed over to committees of philanthropists. 

The scramble for positions after the War must not lead to the 
degradation of life and character. “We claim that it should be a 
cardinal point of government policy to make it plain to every capitalist 
employer that any attempt to reduce the customary rates of wages 
when peace comes, or to take advantage of the dislocation of demobili- 
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zation to worsen the conditions of employment in any grade what- 
soever, will certainly lead to embittered industrial strife, which will be 
in the highest degree detrimental to the national interests; and that 


the government of the day will not hesitate to take all necessary steps 


to avert such a calamity.” 
* * * * 


F singular importance also is the further demand that governments 
see to it that unemployment does not occur: rather than, as now, 
trying to remedy it after it has occurred. The Government should see 
to it that no man who is desirous of working should be unable to find 
work. Moreover, the Government should at once undertake the solu- 
tion of such problems as the re-housing of the poorer people both in 
cities and rural districts: increasing school and college facilities, and 
the opening up of access to land by codperative small holdings. The 
hours of labor should be reduced to forty-eight a week without reduc- 
tion of the standard rate of wages. 

When the Government fails to prevent unemployment, the Labor 
Party holds that it should provide the willing worker, unable to obtain 
a situation, with adequate maintenance. The best method of accom- 
plishing this was exemplified by the Out of Work Benefit afforded by 
a well-administered trade union. The members taxed themselves for 
its maintenance. Now the Labor Party maintains that all such Out of 
Work Benefits should have public subvention. The national minimum 
policy must be universally applied and afford complete security 
against destitution, in sickness and health, in good times and bad, to 
every member of the community. 

* * * * 


HE second pillar of the new house is personal freedom, freedom 

of speech, of publication, of travel, of residence, and complete free- 
dom of political rights. The Labor Party insists on democracy in 
industry as well as in government, “an equitable sharing of the pro- 
ceeds among all who participate in any capacity and only among 
these.” 

The Labor Party stands “ for the principle of the common owner- 
ship of the nation’s land to be applied as suitable opportunity occur.” 
Whether this “common ownership” would exclude private ownership 
in the mind of the Labor Party, the manifesto does not make clear. 
But the Labor Party does demand the public ownership of all public 
utilities, and threatens the speedy downfall of any government that 
would after the War hand back the railways to private owners, or 
private trusts that would presently become as ruthless “as the worst 
American examples.” It also asks for the immediate nationalization 
of mines, for the fixing of coal prices. “There is no more reason for 
coal fluctuating in price than for railway fares.” The Labor Party 
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scorns prohibition. It demands a revolution in national finance. It 
“stands for such a system of taxation as will yield all the necessary 
revenue to the Government without encroaching on the prescribed 
national minimum standard of life of any family whatsoever.” Thus 
it looks to the heavy taxation of all incomes above the “ national 
minimum:” particularly to direct taxation of private fortunes both 
during life and at death. It would deny to the individual the right at 
death to bequeath his money as he may please: such money “ belongs 
nominally to the national exchequer.” 
* * * * 

HE fourth pillar of this house is that all surplus profits, as for 

example, from the rental of mines, material outcome from_scien- 
tific discoveries, etc., shall go to the state, and through this constantly 
arising surplus the state will be able to care for the great commercial 
needs. 

The manifesto ends with an expression of the hope that an in- 
ternational court of arbitration shall be established as one result of the 
present War: “We stand for the immediate establishment, actually 
as a part of the treaty of peace with which the present War will end, 
of a universal league or society of nations, a supernational authority, 
with an international high court to try all justiciable issues between 
nations; an international legislature to enact such common laws as 
can be mutually agreed upon, and an international council of media- 
tion to endeavor to settle without ultimate conflict even those dis- 
putes which are not justiciable. We would have all the nations of 
the world most solemnly undertake and promise to make common 
cause against any one of them that broke away from this fundamental 
agreement.” 

* * * * 

E print the synopsis without any comment save one—the appeal 

for the poor and the needy always meets with a ready response 
from every Christian heart. But the Christian heart will also note that 
in this entire document there is not one word of the spiritual: not 
one word of the higher nature of man, but simply a consideration 
of his physical, material and mental welfare. 





PRONOUNCEMENT which bears upon this same subject is 
Cardinal Bourne’s Lenten Pastoral which treats of the radical 
changes in the social structure and social philosophy as a result of 
the War. The evidences of trouble and disturbance are graver, His 
Eminence says, than the press reports would lead one to believe. 
Cardinal Bourne traces the origins of the present dissatisfaction: 
“ The effect of competition uncontrolled by morals has been to segre- 
gate more and more the capitalist from the wage-earning classes,” 
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he says, “and to form the latter into a proletariat, a people owning 
nothing but their labor power and tending to shrink more and more 

' from the responsibilities of both ownership and freedom. Hence the 
increasing lack of self-reliance and the tendency to look to the state 
for the performance of the ordinary family duties. They are read- 
justing their views on social questions. There is in short a general 
change and ferment in the mind of the nation.... 

“ What is the future to be? How is the social and political order 
to be reconstructed among us? There are some, a small minority as 
yet, but with increasing influence, who are proclaiming a policy of 
despair. They have looked, they will tell us, in various directions for 
a solution of the problem in vain. Those who in this country are the 
official representatives of religious teaching have failed, so these des- 
pairing voices assure us, to give any coherent answer to their ques- 
tions. Thus they are driven—again it is their voice that speaks— 
to the unwelcome conclusion that the existing relations of society are 
incapable of being remedied and that things cannot be worse than 
they are at the present time. 

“They proclaim that the existing order should be overthrown 
and destroyed in the hope that out of the chaos and destruction some 
better arrangement of men’s lives may grow up. It is a policy of 
which we see the realization and first fruits at the present time in 
Russia. The vast majority of our people are held back, if not by 
religious motives at least by their inborn practical sense, from suicidal 
projects of this kind.” 

Cardinal Bourne dwells upon special lines of Catholic effort, and 
urges codperation on the part of Catholics with other religious bodies 
working on the right lines for the amelioration and guidance of 
society. “Without any sacrifice of religious principles,” he says, 
“Catholics may welcome the support of all men of good will in this 
great and patriotic task.” 





N a powerful pastoral Cardinal O’Connell of Boston has brought 
us face to face with the same need of Catholic principles in individ- 
ual and social life. 

“Throughout the world,” says the Cardinal, “is a whole realm 
of shifting and seething moral turmoil, partly cause, partly effect of 
this war.” The columns upon which much of modern society sought 
to found prosperity and progress have crumbled. “ Science, machin- 
ery, efficiency, cold-blooded enforcement of a materialistic philosophy 
to the exclusion of the ideals and principles upon which Christian 
civilization rests, these were the columns of strength erected as the 
bulwarks “of the great millenium, the twentieth century. Who among 
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“ Even this war will not settle everything. The very first day of 
peace will bring with it problems just as difficult, just as arduous 
and just as clamorous for solution as this bitterest of all wars. It 
will not be the demigods of finance nor the supermen of arms who 
will settle these claims. With this war their supremacy will have 


passed forever and let us hope, with them, all the misery and ruin they 


have caused.” 
* * * * 

Bigs is founded upon justice and justice is founded upon God. “ We 

must, therefore, unless we are fighting for a myth, fight first of 
all that God’s eternal law shall be acknowledged. If God’s law is 
ignored, then brute force becomes the only arbiter of justice; and if 
we are determined, as we must be, that never again shall an inter- 
national contract be treated as a scrap of paper, then to be consistent 
we must go back to the genesis of all rights and contracts and 
acknowledge our own duties to the Eternal Lawgiver whence all 
justice proceeds. 

“The menace of anarchy is imminent and the only alternative 
to predominance of mere numerical strength and brute force is the 
religion which maintains the rights of ownership as a most 
sacred corollary of the doctrine of Justice.’ The Catholic Church 
is the enemy of tyranny and the bulwark against anarchy. To capi- 
tal and labor alike she will teach the one eternal truth of justice. 
“She is the one organization in the whole world which has never 
recognized distinction of persons. Just for that very reason she is 
heard by all, because she is and must ever be the same to all, the pil- 
lar and ground of all truth. She is the fearless protector of prop- 
erty against the greed of the lawless mob, just because she as fear- 
lessly rebukes the selfish rich for being the chief cause of discon- 
tent among the toilers.” 





WE wish to correct an error in the price of Mrs. Meynell’s 4 Father 
of Women and Other Poems, as quoted in our last issue. The 
price is eighty cents, not thirty-five cents as stated. 
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